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In Bath, Nov. 28, Lyman H. Sweet of Frank. 
lin, Mass., to Miss Ella M. Stacy of Bath, 
1e lun Calais, Nov. 25, Frederick J. Gray to 
Miss Carrie M. MeDonald; Nov. 25, George 
by | K. Bean to Miss Myra KE. M. Hartford, al) of 
ly | Calais: Nov. 30, George Pirington of 
Y | Calais to Miss Emmie M. Fenlason of Prince 
ts | ton; Dee 1, Charles Noble to Mis, Henrietta 
a | ¥. Burton, both of Calais 
. In Camden, Fred W. Osborne to Miss Laura 
1d] E Dunham, both of Camden, ‘ 
In Clinton, Nov. 26, Dr. C. A. Bil's of Natick 
Mass., to Mrs. Lottie M. Barton of Clinton. 
hay In Cranberry Isles, Nov. 24, Warren A 
ht} Spurling to Mrs. Ella F. Joy, both of Cran! 
ne berry Isles. 7 
a In Deer Isle, Nov. 25, Joseph A. Greenlaw 
£- | to Miss Eva S Greenlaw, both of Deer Isle 
7 In Dover, Nov, 26, T. B. Burrill to Mrs, 
to | Emma _ Presley; Nov. 26, Charles Hill to Mrs. 
he | Annie Harmon, both of Foxcroft. 
1€ "In Edes’ Falls, Nov. 26, frank Brackett to 
ee | Mrs. Ellen Edes, both of Edes’ Falls. 
In Eastport, Nov. 26, Geo, A. Fallon to Miss 
,e | Fannie V., daughter of F. A. Buck, Esq.; Noy. 
1© | 27, Geo. Hooper to Miss Jennie Cook, both of 
he | Back Bay, N. B. ka 
ed In Ellsworth, Noy. 25, William J. Willin of 
k Sedgwick to Miss Elizabeth Lufkin of Ells 
NK | worth; Dec. 1, Fred E Morang to Miss Mary 
€, | E. Joy, both of Ellsworth. ? 
m-|.In Eastbrook, Nov. 26, Arno Wooster of 
West Sullivan to Miss Ella V. Billings. 

In Eddington, Nov. 25, Jos ph W. Connors 
IC, | to Miss Elizabeth E. Jounson, both of Brewer, 
he In Farmington, Nov. 24, Verdeil Reed to 
: Miss Florentine J. Buttertiel€; Nov. 25, 
©. | Ernest Parkhurst Parlin to Miss Lizzie Edith 
k, | Gilman, all of Farmington; Nov. 26, Ernest 
it, | Grady of Chesterville to Miss Lillian A. Fo! 

j | Som of Vienna. 
n In Fairtield, Nov. 25, Joseph R. Spencer to 
to | Miss Addie Kose, both of Fairfield. 
se,| In Garland, Nov. 13, Evan B. Gerry of 
. | Garland to Mrs. Ada B. Vague of_ Dover; 
4] Noy. 25, William L. Strout to Miss Lora M°’ 
ve | Littlefield ; 
ym In Gray, Noy. 26, Dwinal Cobb to Miss 
i. | Fredericka Maler, both of Gray. 
e, In Lubee, Nov. 20, Ashablel R, Card to Miss 
he | Laura L. Brawn of South Lubec. 
of in Lewiston, Dec. 1, Joseph Severance to 
: Miss Esther Moore, both of Lewiston. 
nD In Monticello, Nov. 24, Hubert W. London 
of Bloomfield, N. B.,to Miss Alice M. Wal- 
ust | lace of Monticello; Nov. 25, Joseph M. F. 
Davis of Presque Isle to Miss Mary E. Hogan 
4Y | of Monticello. 
int | In Mars Hill, Nov. 26, Charles W. Nelson of 
ed | Presque Isle to Miss Mabel Nichols of Mars 
os ill. 
v6, In Monson, Nov. 23, Daniel McLeod to Miss 
he | Christina McDonald, both of Monson. 
re In Mexico, Nov. 25, Daniel N. Hathorne to 
.,’ | Miss Martha C. Powers, both of Mexico. 
e In Naples, Noy. 25, George B. Larrabee of 
ll, | Naples to Miss Emma M. Elliott of Wood 
re | stock. 
" In North Anson, Dec. 7, Clarence W. Hall 
- |of Bethel to Miss Hattie W. Holbrook of 
0. | North Anson. 
he | In New York, Nov. 18, Hugh Hargrave Lap 
pin of Portland to Miss Myra Sweetsir, for 
merly of Portland, Me. 
ter; In Oakland, Nov. 18, Lafayette A. Cochran 
10t | to Miss Grace McCommic, both of Oakland. 
ck In Portland, Nov. 28, Arthur L. Sanborn to 
CK Miss Alice May Marriner, both of Portland ; 
on, | Dec. 3, Albert Edward Jordan to Miss Ellen 
er- | M. Littlefield, both of Portland, ’ 
ow | ,,J0 Phillips, Noy. 19, Frank L. Dennison of 
Brewer to Miss Alice Mae Haley of Rangeley. 
to| In Skowhegan, Dec. 2, Ira Norton to Miss 
of | Aznes T. Webb, both of Skowhegan; Noy. 
vag | 30, Fred A. Coolidge of Solon to Miss Lizzie 
“51M. Allen of Skowhegan. 
aa In Sedgwick, Nov. 26, Gilbert. A. Carter to 
am | Miss Bessie B. Bridges, both of Brooklin. 

In Somesville, Nov. 24, John Emery to Miss 

Ursula Barron, both of Mt. Desert. 
ck, | In South Weymouth, Mass., Nov. 24, Elmer 
yas | E. Sargent to Miss Alice M. Smith, daughter 
he of Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Smith, formerly of 
‘he | Pembroke. Me. 
n- In Saco, Nov. 25, Fred E. Lougee to Miss 
ip- | Elizabeth Rowton. 

In West Athens, Nov. 28, James B. Corson 
, of Athens to Miss Rose E. Small of Welling 
ine | ton. s 
er In Winter Harbor, Nov. 25, George R 
rn- Tracey to Miss Maud H. Davis, both of Win 

ter Harbor. : 3 
ter In West Bridgton, Nov. 21, Wilmot A. Hib 
ed.| bard of West Bridgton to Miss Grace E. 

Charles of North Conway, N. H. 7, 

In White Rock Nov. 26, Ruel W. Smith to 

Miss Annie Elgin Hicks. 
ars ° 
cas Dred. 
gh 
60 | Serene ee 

“ In this city, Dec. 7, Jeremiah Kempton, aged 
tind 47 years. ? 
MP | In this city, Dec. 2, at Insane Hospital, Mrs. 
ap- | Laura 8., widow of the late Charles T, Pittee. 
m in Amherst, Dec. 2, John T. Goodwin, aged 
, 83 years. 
‘6D | In Brunswick, Dec. 7, Michael Leonard, 
on | aged 70 years, d : 
oc- n Biddeford, Dec. 1, Mrs. Clara B. Winship, 
aged 23 years, ‘ 
A n Belfast, PR’, 25, Emily P. Shales, aged 
the | 44 years. 4 m@ths; Nov. 26, Cora V. Stephen 
son, aged 28 years, 2 months. - 
f In Brewer, William H. Richardson, aged 7° 
OT | years, 9 months. , ; 
In Brooksville, Nov. 30, Miss Olga Gray, 
of | aged 19 yours, 10 months. ae . 
1 Bath, Nov. 30, Mrs. Christina Deering, 
re- | aged 74 years, 8 months. . 
igh| In Bowdoinham, Nov. 28, George Hillman, 
ter | aged 83 years. 

In Bethel, Nov. 27, Walter Holt ; 

In Bangor, Dec. 4, Mrs. Lucy W. Downing, 
lls-|aged 89 years, 10 months. Remains were 
us- | buried in Winthrop, her former home. Dec. 4, 
b Mrs. Laura McIntyre, widow of the late John 
- |Mclutyre, aged 78 years; Dec. 3, Mrs. Mary 
sh- |B. Hinman. widow of the late Richard G. 
ted | Hinman; Nov. 28, Harold Gerard, son of 
: Thomas J. and Alice F, Fitz, aged 3 years, 7 
1lté | months; Nov. 26, Ellen Matilda, daughter of 
ken | Mrs. Elizabeth and the late Thomas Seavey ; 
and | Nov. 28, George 8. Farrington, aged 54 years, 

5 months: Dec. 1, Mrs. Mary, widow of the 

late Martin Haynes, aged 56 years; Nov. 30, 
‘ely | Isaac Marco, aged 79 years. at 
ort In Camden, Nov. 26, Mrs. Clara W. Smiley, 
i aged 70 years; Noy. 27, Mrs. Mary Johnson 

er- | Blake, wife of Amasa Gould, aged 68 years, 
t of | 7 months, os 
the| In Calais, Dec. 1, George E. Curry, aged 36 

years, 9 months. : 

5 of In Gooper,'Nov. 25, Harriet Burbank, aged 
oir | 69 years. “ A 

Phe |. In Dallas, Nov. 19, Mrs. Nina, wife of Alfred 
~~ | Brackett, aged about 22 years; Nov. 20, Flos- 
ery | sie, daughter of Alfred Brackett, aged about 6 

years a 
h a| In Deering, Dec. 4, Henry Humphreys, aged 

45 years, 11 months. . : 
tly. In East Deering, Nov. 28, Oliver A. Rundin, 
hen | aged 25 years, 3 months. . 
ned| In East Madison, Dec. 2, Walter Gledhill, 
: aged / 0 years. 
am | “In Eastport, Nov. 26, John D. McCurdy, 
ee’s | aged 55 years, 1 month. ¢ 
eels | in Fayette, Nov. 29, Arthur Smiley, aged 19 

years. 
dly | ° In Fryeburg, Nov. 9, Mrs. Ida, wife of D. A. 
Ballard; Thomas W. Hutchins, aged about 
ank | 70 years. | A 

In Farmington, Dec. 1, Helen L., only 

was | daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. West, aged 2 
He | years, 9 months. . 

In Gray, Nov. 26, Mrs, Edith Maxwell, 

formerly of Edes’ Falls. ‘ 

In Glenburn, Alice A., daughter of B. F-. 

do | and Leolla A. Simpson. 

In Houlton, Nov. 21, Eva, daughter of Mr. 
MUS | and Mrs. I Hill, aged 1 year; Nov. 21, 
nds | Thomas M. Bredbury. aged 76 years, 6 mos.; 

Nov, 15, Adri Pauline, infant daughter of 
reen | Wallace L. and Isa D, Pipes. ae 
ma- | . 1» Harrison, Dec. 1, Mrs. Wm. C. Hill, aged 
78 years. FE ta 
ndy| In Hartford, Ezekiel Fuller, aged 88 years. 
In Hiram, Nov. 26, Tobias Cole, aged 71 
and | years 
ome| In Kezar Falls, Nov. 15, Dana Cottop, & 
native of Hiram. 
yuld In Kingtield, Nov. 27, Fred H. Ballard, for 
all merly of Farmington, aged 27 years. 
® In North Bucksport, Nov. 24, Sarah B. 
Rich, aged 76 years. d 
w ln Norway, Nov. 22, Daniel K. Hill. aged 
the | 78 years, 1 month. ; 1 
, as| _, In Naples, Novy. 23, George H. Chaplin, age« 
te 64 years. nig : 
. of | In Oakdale, Deering, Dec. 2, Helen Shirley, 
., only child of Frank H. and Lucy E. Files, 
acid | aved 1 year, 5 months. ; d 
con- In Portland, Dec. 2, Edwin Sawyer, aged a 
years, 10 months; Dec. 4, Patrick Milan, age¢ 
ears; Dec. 4, William, M., youngest son 
____ | of Cornelius Sheahan, aged 30 years; Dec. 3, 

Mrs. Gertrude E., wife of James M. Kenney, 

aged 30 years, 8 months; Dee. 3, Mrs. Mary 

A., wife of Michael O’Brion, aged 42 years. __ 

In Paris, Nov. 28, Cyrus H. Ripley, aged 77 
—— | years. é . 
den, | _ In Rockport, Nov. 30, Mrs. Nancy, widow o! 





hens | months 
y of 
sll of | 20 years, daughter of. the 


lart- | Bowker of Brunswick, Me 
tield 


own 


Miss 


on of 


Dex 


lthe late Jacou Anderson, aged 72 years, © 
In Saco, Dee. 1, Mrs. Horace Bryant, aged 
638 years. ; f - 
In San Francisco, Miss Annie Bowker, aged 
late Henry M- 


In So. Robbinstoa, ner 27, Katie 8. Leavitt, 
| aged 43 years, 4 months. _ 

| In Stockton Springs, Nov. 26, Mrs. Mary 
| Harriman, aged 76 years, 5 months. 

In Springiiels. Dec. 1, Beward Hamor Hop- 
kins; formerly of Bangor. Her- 
In Sedgwick, Nov. 25, Capt. Samuel He 
. | rick, aged 73 years, LO months. 


’ 


In San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 20, Mrs. Annie 


bs L., wife of Rev. J.C. Holbrook, D. D., for two 
John ears pastor ofthe West End Church, Port- 
_e “In South Windham, Nov. 30, John Webb, 
att to ed 78 years. = 

runs- n Waldoboro, Dec. 3, Byron M. Castner, 


of 


were taken tO 


le to 
er to 


ed 61 years, 56 months. 
ife 
m7 Worcester, Mass., Noy. 22, the - uM 
re 





ed 65 years. The 
Rockville for burial. 
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~ Farmers who have secured a good 
ition of their ensilage are unani- 


preserv: 
aise of its use. 


mous in pr 





The Rural New-Yorker says the way 
to make the managers of the big fairs 
clean up, is to stay away from their ex- 
hibitions. 


The Governor of Vermont has ap- 
pointed the Master of the State Grange, 
(. J. Bell, and Alpha Messer, Lecturer 
of the National Grange, members of the 
Board of Agriculture of that State. 





Dairy conventions seem to be ‘‘on the 
boards” about this time. Everybody 
stands ready to endorse all efforts 
towards improvement inthe quality of 


butter. 


Mrs. M. L. Robbins, the well known 
lady dairy farmer, made the past year 
sixteen hundred pounds of butter from 
four cows. The cows are the descend- 
ants of the Maine registry stock early 
introduced into Maine. That Victoria 
Pansy strain is strong blood. 





The Madison Square Garden Live- 
Stock Show did not pay expenses. The 
“Four Hundred” did not come out to 
popularize it, so the attendance was not 
enough to pay the bills. Evidently the 
great metropolis does not appreciate a 
cattle show. 





John D. Lyman of New Hampshire, 
one of the best authorities on forestry 
in the country, in a paper before the 
Massachusetts Board the other day, 
made the significant statement that what 
he knew about forestry had been learned 
in the sawmill and in cutting and hand- 
ling timber in the woods, and in the 
growing of timber trees for more than 
half a century; and that much of that he 
does not know he had learned from 
books and reports. How true that one 
can’t study nature from books! 





SIDE LIGHTS AT THE CONVENTION. 


Not unfrequently at farmers’ conven- 
tions and other gatherings of the kind 
assembled for the special benefit of 
those in whose interest the occasion is 
called, information is gained around the 
fire and at the dining room table at the 
hotels, by conversation and inquiry car- 
tied on with the headlights sure to be 
met on the occasion, quite as valuable as 
from the formal lectures and papers pro- 
nounced from the platform. A common 
comfort breeds familiarity, and small 
matters and minute details, important in 
their relations, are brought out in greater 
clearness and force than when only one 
of the parties engaged is entitled to the 
floor. We caught up some of this side 
wisdom as it was thrown out from time 
to time among those assembled at the 
Skowhegan dairymen’s meeting. 

“IT am not sure,” said No. 1, who owns 
4 good farm, and, like too many farmers 
to be found round about, is just a little 
inclined to be looking after an easy way 
to carry on his business, ‘but it is an 
easier way to adopt the plan of selling 
the hay crop than it is to carry on this 
dairy business.” 

“Well,” responded No. 2, who is the 
Owner of an extensive farm in another 
county, and who is a good talker withal, 
and knows what he is about, “I run both 
lines of work on my farm, keeping quite 
a herd of cows, and selling a consider- 
able quantity of hay each year, and I do 
know that I get more money for every 
ton of hay fed to my cows than I do for 
that sold on the market. It may be 
easier to sell the hay, but there is more 
Mcome to the operator, and it is easier 
and costs less to keep the land up in a 
Productive condition when the hay is 
fed out to cows on the farm.” 

“So it seems,” said a thoughtful dairy- 
man, who has sometimes succeeded in 
Winning prizes at the shows, as he drew 
4 to the open fire in the capacious 
Office of the hotel, after returning from 
listening to a lecture from one of the 
Professors having a place on the pro- 
stamme, “we must all resort to the 
Separator for creaming our milk, or take 
4 back seat with our product.” 

“What is that?” inquired a fellow 
dairyman who is well read up as to what 
'SZ0ing on in the dairy world around, 
and most always has an ear out to catch 
UP aby crumbs of wisdom that may be 
thrown about loose. 
on that’s the way they talk it, 

‘e fellows that come from the eollege 
aud are brought here to enlighten us! 
= they represent it, a dairyman is no- 

Here with his work and can’t keep the 
ag of his product up to the standard 

- 1e day without he uses a separator.” 
e Morne said Nv. 2, “the professors 
cian “ter now in charge of the experi- 

Stations and the dairy schvols all 
separator above all other 
fie reaming milk, and at the 
os anne very little to say about 
schools hi wer: At many of the dairy 
other Y give no instruction in any 

: method of work. In so far as the 
oe efforts and exhibition work of 
ies ‘ate professional dairy instructors 

‘ee substantially all in the line of 
school at . Separators. At our dairy 
WD the des ono, however, they do take 

P cold setting system to some 


champion the 
Methods of ¢ 


teach only separator methods, though 


of milk in that State.” 

“But don’t you believe these fellows 
are in collusion with the separator man- 
ufacturers— bought up in their support?” 
said No, 1. 

“No, I can’t quite charge that,’’ an- 
swered No. 2, promptly, ‘though I can 
plainly see there has been ample cause 
for suspicions of the kind in the mind of 
an observer inclined to question the 
honeéty of mankind. It should be re- 
membered that professors ride hobbies 
the same as the rest of us; and, too, that 
they are studying and investigating the 
new and the unknown, and especially 
those lines that run into and include the 
finer and more intricate processes in the 
work of which they have been trained. 
Hence the older methods like the Swedish 
system and the open pan are neglected, 
and their importance overlooked.” 

“There can be no doubt,’’ continued 
No. 2, “that with the small herds and 
scattered farmers here in the East, and 
especially in our State, the Cooley sys- 
tem of creaming milk and the cream 
gathering plan of associated work are 
best suited to our circumstances and 
must long remain so. There is a busi- 
ness side to all this work which the 
scientist is not called upon to investi- 
gate, but which the farmer never should 
ignore. It costs less to gather cream 
into a central station than it does to 
carry the whole milk to and from simply 
for the purpose of leaving the cream. 
Farmers in many localities located at a 
considerable distance from the sep- 
arator station are finding this out, and 
already there is a tendency toward a re- 
turn to the cream gathering plan.” 

“Why may not the separator be in- 
troduced at the farm to cream the milk 
in place of the Cooley, and the cream 
only be gathered the same as in the 
other system?” interrupted No. 1. 

“This is being done in some cases,” 
was the reply, ‘and itis now an open 
question which of the two methods will 
stand in the open country districts. 
Just here comes in another of those bus- 
iness questions which the stations are 
not called upon to investigate, and the 
farmer must decide for himself. It costs 
something to run a separator; is the cost 
more or less to do the same work witha 
Cooley creamer?” 


ter is greatly superior from the separator 
cream,” again broke in No. 1; ‘tat least 
that is the way it was represented to- 
night.”’ 

“IT can hardly admit,’’ replied No. 2, 
“that our dairy teachers so represent, 
at least, [have never heard them. By 
silence, however, they allow manufac- 
turers and salesmen to make the claim 
unchallenged. Facts are stubborn 
things, and we have only to call them up 
to prove the unsoundness of such claims. 
In all comparative tests, carried on 
under conditions alike favorable in each 


there is still a good deal of deep setting | 


“But these fellows claim that the but- | 


ADULTERATIONS IN STOCK FOODS. 


The discussion of the propriety ofa 
law providing for the inspection of com- 
mercial stock food articles, by the Board 
of Agriculture, calls attention to the im- 
portant matter of possible frauds in the 
quality and consequent feeding value of 
cotton seed meal and the various by- 
products of the flouring mills and glucose 
| factories now being sold for stock-feeding 
| purposes. That frauds of the kind exist 
is well known. It will be recollected 
that the Farmer last year called attention 
to the fact that some of the New England 
experiment stations examined samples 
of cotton seed meal offered for sale, and 
that was sold to farmers at full price, 
which was found to contain but about 
half the food value of the pure article. 
So, too, wheat bran is adulterated with 
practically worthless oat hulls from the 
oat meal mills and corn bran from the 
starch mills. So, too, various kinds of 
“mixed feed” are fixed up in which much 
worthless material is disguised by being 
ground over, and put into a condition in 
which the adulterations are not easily 
distinguishable. These are all palmed 
off to unsuspecting feeders gt the prices 
of the pure article. There is no question 
but there is a measure of fraud going on 
with these articles all the time. 

The plan of protection talked up is to 
enact a law requiring a guarantee of the 
food ingredients of the contents of every 
bag or package stamped on the same, as 
now is the case with commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and making the agent or owner offer- 
ing the same for sale responsible for the 
article sold. 

There are obstacles in the way of re- 
quirements of this kind and it remains to 
be seen whether plans can be devised to 
overcome them without restricting trade 
or enhancing their cost to the purchaser. 
Under a law of the kind proposed, of 
course no dealer would handle these 
goods unless they were branded before 
coming into his hands. This would 
throw the requirement back to the mill 
| where made in so far as the goods sold, 
| or to be sold, in our State are concerned. 
In view of the fact of the multiplicity of 
mills making the goods and the great 
variety of the same in each case—bran, 
middlings, sborts, dark flour, etc.—and 
all differing in considerable degree at 
| different mills, and with the quality and 

kind of grain used, the proposed require- 

| ment would be no trifling matter. The 
case, too, would be further complicated 
by the fact of these articles going 
| through so many hands in the way of 
trade, and perhaps our State the only one 
| requiring a trade guarantee. 

Another obstacle to overcome, and a 
difficult one, too, is that no law will en- 
force itself. Some provision for the in- 
spection of the food stuffs would neces- 
sarily have to go with the law. In case 
of fertilizers a license fee required of 
manufacturers pays the cost of inspec- 
tion. Such a course would hardly be 








case, there has never been shown any 
superiority of quality in butter made 
from separator cream over that raised | 
by deep setting. ‘Too often old cream is | 
gathered in by the cream gathering | 
plan. Butter made from such cream, | 
compared with that from separator cream, 
kept no longer than is necessary to put 
ona ripened condition, will always be 
inferior to it. But old cream is not a 
necessity of either system. Hence, 
when an inferior product is the result, it 
is the fault of the practice instead of the 
system.” 

“But,” spoke out a member of the 
Board of Agriculture, who had thus far 
been an interested though silent listener 
to the conversation, and whose prover- 
bial common sense had apparently be- | 
come just a little warped by the un- 
challenged claims of the separator agents 
who flock in numbers to all the dairy 
conventions, ‘doesn’t the separator take 
the filth out of milk in the process of 
creaming, and do you pretend to say that 
the separator will not improve the qual- 
ity of the butter made from it?” 

“Let me answer that,’’ spoke out an 
old dairyman who had just joined the 
party, and who had never gone to seed 
with old. fogy ideas, nor had his sound 
sense undermined with the loud claims 
set up for selfish ends. ‘‘No process 
known to man will separate gilt-edged 
cream from filthy milk. If you would 
bring out choice butter you can make no 
compromise with filthy milk.” 

The fire had burned down, the hands 
of the clock were nearing the midnight 
hour, and the circle broke ranks, pre- 
paratory for another lesson from the 
platform in the morning. 


The Union meeting of Chelsea, Wind- 
sor, Whitefield and Pittston was held 
with Pittston Grange, Dec. 5. The fore- 
noon session was taken up with business 
and discussion of the question: ‘Re- 
solved that it is more profitable to buy 
fertilizer and sell hay than feed it to 
stock,”’ continued from Chelsea Grange. | 
Recess for dinner and then the literary | 
programme was taken up which consisted | 
of select readings, recitations and reading 
of the ‘Union Reports’ by sister Law- 
rence of Chelsea Grange. The question 
was then again taken up and discussed 
until time to close. A vote was taken and 
decided in the negative by a large ma- 
jority. The next meeting will be held 
with Whitefield Grange the first Saturday 





nt. At the Vermont school they 





in January. M. C. 8. 


practicable with the stock foods. An 
inspector for the purpose would have to 
be provided and a considerable of an ap- 
propriation made to meet his salary and 
the cust of carrying on the work. Un- 
til farmers more readily come forward 
and unite in support of measures in their 
own special interest, we fear this alone 
would be enough to effectively block the 
whole movement. 

There is a way, however; by which 
farmers can protect themselves in large 
measure from frauds in the purchase of 
the food-stuffs under consideration. 
Pure cotton seed meal for instance, has 
characteristics easily distinguishable. 
Adulteration is usually done by mixing 
ground cotton seed hulls with the pure 
meal. The adulteration usually shows 
dark colored coarse grains with the meal, 
and even if ground equally fine with the 
seed, it gives the whole product a darker 
and duller shade than the pure meal. A 
little attention to these features will en- 
able a buyer to avoid any considerable 
cheat in the quality of his purchase. 

A clean flake bran, bright and clear, 
is not adulterated. But let alone the 
“mixed feed’ and all the fine ground 
brans. They are mixed and ground over 
for the purpose of covering up frauds. 

If oat hulls appear in the bran they are 
there foradulteration. Carefulattention 
on the part of the purchaser will enable 
him to distinguish between the pure arti- 
cle he wants and the cheats offered in 
their place. If the inferior food articles 
were generally refused by farmers, deai- 
ers would soon learn it was for their in- 
terest to be more exacting over the qual- 


MASTER'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Delivered at the Meeting of the State 
Grange, Augusta, Dec. 15, 


BY EDWARD WIGGIN, 
Master of the Maine State Grange. 


Grange: 

As required by our organic law, we 
meet again in annual session to take 
counsel together upon matters relating 
to the best good of our order. 

As we meet here, brothers and sisters, 
in this, our twenty-third annual session, 
in the capital city of our State, we have 
great reason tg be thankful to the Good 
Fatber for the many blessings that have 
been bestowed upon us during the year 
that is past. 

The earth has been abundantly fruit- 
ful of her gifts, and our barns, granaries 
and storehouses are generously filled 
with the bountiful products of the 
meadow, the field, the orchard and the 
garden. 

Though the prices of farm products 
have not been in all casesso remunera- 
tive as we could wish, yet, on the whole, 
they have been such as to bring to the 
farmers of Maine, in general, an abun- 
dance of the actual necessaries of life 
and a fair proportion of those things 
which are usually rated as luxuries, but 
which, in the present state of our civili- 
zation, are almost indispensable to our 
comfort and happiness. 

No epidemic or disease has prevailed 
either in our households or among our 
flocks and herds. 

No widespread atmospheric distub- 
ances have taken place during the year 
to destroy human life or wreck our 
homes; but as we come together again 
at the close of another year, we can look 
backward upon a season of prosperity, 
and forward without fear of any lack of 
food or raiment for ourselves, or for the 
loved ones dependent upon us. 

Let us, then, as farmers, approach the 
close of the year with thankful hearts 


and with a hopeful courage. Let us 
ever cultivate that true contentment 


which will allow us to be cheerful and 
happy in our present condition and with 
our present surroundings, but which at 
the same time will not prevent us from 
making every proper and _ honorable 
effort toward improvement and advance- 
ment in all those things that will make 
us better and happier. 

General Condition of the Order in Maine. 

As Patrons of Husbandry we have 
every reason to be satisfied with the 
progress made during the past year, and 
with the present condition of the order 
in the State. 

The report of the Worthy Secretary 
will show that quite a number of new 
Granges have been organized during the 
year, some dormant Granges have been 
revived, and additions have been made 
to the membership of the existing 
Granges; so that we may confidently 
assert that the number of Patrons in 
good standing to-day in the State of 
Maine is fully 20,000. 

This large number, composed of the 
best representatives of our agricultural 
population, fully organized and equipped, 
bound together “by the strong and 
faithful tie of agriculture” and ‘‘mutual- 
ly resolved to labor for the good of our 
order, our country and mankind,” must 
necessarily, if true to the principles they 
profess, exert an influence of incalcul- 
able value to themselves and to the 
State at large. 

During the past year an increased in- 
terest seems to have been manifested in 
the social and educational features of 
the order, a general spirit of harmony 
appears to have prevailed among the 
members, together with a determination 
on the part of the majority to derive 
from the organization the greatest possi- 
ble amount of benefit in all proper and 
legitimate directions. 

Necessity ef a Loyal Obedience te the Laws 

of the Order. 

In an organization like ours, composed 
as it is of persons of both sexes, and ad- 
mitting not only men and women of 
mature age, but boys and girls of the 
age of 14 years, it is manifestly more diffi- 
cult than in many of the other fraternal 
orders to maintain a proper degree of 
discipline, and to insist absolutely upona 
strict and undeviating compliance with 
all the laws of the order by every Grange 
and by every member. In many secret 
orders the proceedings of the regular 
meetings consist almost entirely of pure- 
ly ritualistic exercises in which the ut- 
most emphasis is placed upon strict ac- 
curacy in following the prescribed text. 
In these orders, composed wholly of men 
of mature years, the revenues are so 
carefully managed that an exact compli- 
ance with the laws in regard to fees and 
dues is rigidly insisted upon and any 
disposition on the part of a subordinate 
branch to disregard these laws would re- 
sult in immediate discipline from the 
central body. The same thing is true in 
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| some Granges a disposition to under- 
and to undervalue the necessity of faith- 
ful allegiance to the State and nativnal 
Granzes. 

| have considered it best, therefore, in 
| this, my third annual address, to depart 
|! somewhat from the stereotyped plan and 
| to devote some space to emphasizing the 
| duty as well as the necessity of a respect- 
| ful observance of the ritual, and a loyal 
}compliance with all the laws and rules 
| emanating from a proper authority. 

It should be borne in mind by every 
patron that upon the very threshold of 
the Grange, he took upon himself a sol- 
emn obligation to obey all its laws, rules 
and regulations. He did this voluntarily 
land with a full understanding of the 
jimport of the promise. This obligation 
| he is in honor bound to keep sacred and 
inviolate. 

There seems to be an idea on the part 
of a few Granges that the matter of fees 
and dues is one which they have a per- 
fect right to regulate according to their 
own pleasure in disregard, if not in defi- 
ance of the laws of the State and national 
Granges. 

While the State Master would be justi- 
fied, and indeed it is made his duty, to 
suspend or revoke the charters of Granges 
thus offending, yet it has been thought 
best to endeavor to effect the reform by 
milder measures, and by appealing to 
each member’s sense of honor and of 
| justice. 
| Itis manifestly essential that a uni- 
|form rate of fees and dues should be es- 
tablished, and that the law prescribing 
this rate should be faithfully observed 
by all. Itis equally just and necessary 
that the laws relating to jurisdiction 
should be scrupulousiy obeyed, and that 
the rights of every Grange in this partic- 
ular should be fully respected. 

Patrons, I call upon you, one and all, 
to renew your obligations to obey every 
law of our order. Remember that we 
are admitting to our Granges the boys 
and girls from the farm, for the purpose 
of giving them the advantage of the in- 
tellectual culture there taught, and with 








|the intent of training them up to be 
}loyal and law-abiding citizens. Think 


what must be the effect upon their minds 
of an object lesson ever before them, 
teaching them that it is a light thing to 
disregard an obligation solemnly and 
voluntarily assumed, and that the habit 
ual violation of law is athing rather to 
be encouraged than rebuked. Iam glad 
|} to be assured that the large body of the 
| Granges of the State are true and loyal, 
and I call upon all true patrons to frown 
down every disposition to disregard, or 
lightly esteem, the laws and rules of the 
order, and to stamp all such disloyalty 
with their unqualified disapproval. If 
by thus calling their attention to the ex 
tent of their offence these disloyal 
Granges can be won back to their al 
legiance without the necessity of more 
stringent measures, then the disagreeable 
task of uttering these words will have 
been fully repaid. 
Financial Standing. 

It is a matter of pride and confidence 
on the part of every true patron in Maine, 
that the State Grange is upon a sound 
and substantial financial basis. While we 
believe that the advantages of the order 
should be extended to every member at 
the smallest cost consistent with safety 
and security, yet we maintain that the 
revenues of the State Grange should be 
large enough to assure at all times a re- 
serve fund of sufficient volume to give 
the order in Maine a reliable financial 
standing, and fully adequate to meet the 
demands of any emergency to which it 
may be subjected. 

The accruing interest and surplus rev- 
enue may be profitably devoted to up- 
building and extending the order, but the 
volume of the capital stock should be 
sacredly preserved as a fund which is to 
give the grange character and assure it 
respect among the orginizations of the 
land. 

The report of your worthy treasurer 
will show that the most, if not, all of the 
interest due from the Patrons’ Co-oper- 
ative Corporation, on muney invested in 
stock of that institution, has been col- 
lected and safely deposited. 

The experiment of paying the expenses 
of one delegate from every subordinate 
Grange in attendance upon the State 
Grange has so far been attended with 
complete success, the additional one cent 
per quarter in dues having proved more 
than enough to provide for all increased 
demands upon the treasury. 


Agriculture. 


The general stagnation in business 
which has been so severely felt in other 
industries has produced its effect upon 
agriculture also. Every mill or factory 
that is obliged, from lack of orders, to 
close its doors deprives its operatives of 
the wages which enabled them to be pur- 
chasers of agricultural products. While 
extremely low prices of manufactured ar- 
ticles may, at first thought, seem to bea 
blessing to the farmer, yet it is a bless- 
ing dearly bought at the expense of a} 
market for his own products at remuner- 
ative prices. 

Without desiring to approach unduly 
near to the danger line of partisan poli- 





regard to the laws relating to jurisdic- 
tion. 

In our order the ritualistic work plays 
but a subordinate part and the meetings | 
are largely devoted to social, intellectual | 
and educational exercises. Many patrons | 





ity of their purchases. Thus in the ab-; 
sence of any law protecting purchasers | 
from fraud in these by-products, they 
have it within their reach to in a large 
measure protect themselves, if they will 
but give attention to the quality of the 
goods offered for sale. 





The annual election of officers oc- 
curred at Danville Junction Grange, No. 
65 P. of H. recently, as follows: 

Master—Randall Harriman. 

Overseer—Luther L. Allen. 

Lecturer—Hattie W. Ingersoll. 

Steward—Irving C. Rowe. 

Assistant Steward—George W. Parker. 

Chaplain—Almira Larabee. 

Treasurer—George Haynes. 

Secretary—W. S. Larabee. 

Gate Keeper—Allyn C. Ford. 

Ceres—Nancie Harriman. 

Pomona—Annie M. Harris. 

Flora—Emma Haskell. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Alice A. Adams. 





in emphasizing these features of the | 
Grange do not place a proper value upon | 
a strict compliance with the text of the | 
ritual and a rigid observance of the laws | 
of the order. It must be ever borne in| 
mind that while the educational advan- | 
tages of the Grange may properly be| 
considered as its most valuable features, | 
yet those advantages can only be secured 
by organization, and organization can 
only be maintained by compliance with 
organic law. The veil of secrecy by | 
which a Grange is surrounded is compar- | 
atively a thin one, but, thin as it is, it is 
that which separates the order from 
those not embraced in its membership, 
and is that which marks the difference | 
between a working Grange and a farm- 
ers’ club, or a social meeting of friends 
and neighbors. 

Take away from any Grange its ritual- 
istic features and its allegiance to a 
strong, central organization and its ex- 
istence would be of brief duration. 

I am led to indulge in these remarks 
from the fact that there appears to be 
upon the part of some members and of 





tics, itis safe to say that the govern- 
mental policy most favorable to the 
farmers of the nation is that policy, by | 
whatever party inaugurated, which shall 
encourage the means of giving to every 
man and woman who toils fora living 
constant employment with fair wages, 
thereby increasing the purchasing power | 
of the great body of laborers which con- 
stitutes so large a portion of our popu- 
lation. 

Agriculture as a science making 
astonishing progress in our country, and 
to this general statement our own State 
forms no exception. The great improve 
ment iu agricultural machinery, together 
with the ever increasing interest on the 
part of farmers in studying the principles 
underlying their profession, is rapidly 
raising agriculture in America to the 
honored rank to which its importance 
entitles it. Whfle this fact, of itself, is | 
a matter of congratulation, yet if the in- 
creased knowledge of the science and the 
introduction of improved labor saving | 
appliances upon the farm have the effect 
to increase the production upon given 
areas while (from whatever cause) the 
opportunity to dispose of the products of 
the farm, at prices that shall pay the 
cost of production and leave a living 


is 


margin of profit to the farmer, is corre- 


spondingly reduced, then the struggie of 


| the tiller of the soil is even harder and | 
estimate the importance of the ritual | 


more disagreeable than before. 

The more of culture and 
that are introduced into the farmer's 
home the more do maay of those things 
formerly regarded as luxuries become 


| mental culture and social refinement and 
at the same time reduce his income and 


ing for himself and fur his family a 
moderate portion, even, ef those things 
which their cultivated tastes have ren- 
dered essentially necessary to their hap- 
piness, verily, you have made the last 
state of that household worse than the 
first. 

If the income derived by the farmer is 
to be such only as will be barely suffi- 
cient to provide food and shelter; if, 
whether by ratural circumstances or in 
consequence of unjust and unwise legis- 
lation upon economic questions, agricul- 
ture is reduced to a struggle with the 
forces of nature for mere existence, then, 
indeed, the less of culture and retine- 
| ment possessed by the farmer and his 
family the better for their comfort and 
peace of mind. We hope, however, for 
better thiogs for agriculture in America. 

The future of the farmer's status in 
our State and nation depends in a large 
measure upon national and State legis- 
lation. It goes without saying that 
under any arrangement of affairs some 
will outstrip their neighbors in the mat- 
ter of accumulation of property. 
any system of laws a certain number will 
amass greater wealth than the average 
of the community. Still it must be con- 
ceded that an economic policy that 
should bear with undue severity upon 
any class; such an adjustment of the 
laws as should make it well nigh impos- 
sible for a large class to obtain from its 
toil more than the merest pittance neces- 
sary to sustain life, is not the policy most 
desirable in a free republic. When 
class in question is the great producing 
class of the nation the policy referred to 
will appear still more reprehensible. 
Let the economic conditions be made 
nearly equal, as just and impartial laws 


woman, of whatever class or calling, 
make the bravest fight possible in the 
great battle of life, and let the fittest 
survive. 

I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that the farmers of Maine are earn 
ing but a bare subsistence by their toil, 
neither would I make this in 
regard to the agriculturists of our nation 
The last report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture contains the assuring statement 
that 72 per cent. of the occupied farm 
homes of the United States are free from 
the weight of mortgage indebtedness, 
and we know that this is true of a much 


assertion 


larger percentage of the firm homes of 
Maine. Notwithstanding this, the fact 


remains that in many respects existing 
laws are so framed as to bear too heavily 
upon the farmer, and to place upon agri- 
culture more than its fair share of the 
burden of government. This condition 
of affairs is not only unjust, but is con- 
trary to the best interests of the State 
and nation. Any policy which shall 
tend to elevate agriculture, and to assure 
to those engaged in it a liberal share of 
the wealth they produce wil] most surely 
tend to the prosperity of our country 
and to the strength and perpetuity of 
our republican institutions. 

It would seem to be settled that for a 
number of years, at least, protection to 
American products will be the policy of 
this nation. This being the case, it is 
certainly the part of wise statesmanship 
so to frame the laws of the State and 
nation as to accord to the farmer as 
liberal an amount of protection as is 
provided for any other class, and to 
foster and encourage agriculture in every 
legitimate way. 


Education. 


The duties and responsibilities of the 
Grange ip regard to matters of education 
are most important and must be faith- 
fully met. 

No influence or agency has done so 
much to extend to the farmer the means 


portance of availing himself of those ad 
vantages as has the Grange. 

This is true not only in regard to the 
details and principles of his own calling, 
but also in relation to all those matters 
which are occupying the best thought of 
the best men and women, those things 
which tend to elevate humanity and 
bless mankind. 

Never has the average farmer read so 

much, studied so much, thought so 
much as since the organization of the 
Grange. 
* The culture he is receiving and the in- 
centive to study obtained through the in- 
fluence of the weekly or fortnightly 
meetings is of incalculable advantage. 





thus receiving this great subjective bene- 
fit from their connection with the order, 
it must ever be borne in mind that the 
Grange has another 
work to perform, and thatis along the 
line of its influence upon the rural 
schools of the State. More and more 
are good and thoughtful citizens coming 





to appreciate the fact that the very cita- | 


del of the strength of our republican in- 


| stitutions and of our free representative 
| form 


of 


schuols. 


government lies in our rural 
At the same time these same 
thoughtful citizens are awaking to the 
fact that our rural schools are far from 
being what they should be, and that the 
relation of the average rural community | 
to its common schools is fairly entitled 
to the sharpest criticism. 

Many of the older men and women of | 
our New England towns are looking | 
back regretfully to the “old red school- 
house,”’ and to the rugged advantages of 
a practical education which they there 
enjoyed, uoder circumstances calculated 
to bring out the firmest and most endur- 
ing qualities of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

That old school house, with its deal 
benches carved and notched by the busy 
jack-knives of numerous generations, and 
its threshold worn by the footsteps of 
many feet, whose wanderings have long 
since ceased, was a mighty factor in the 
molding of the characters of the boys 
and girls of its time. 

Thus sang Maine’s tuneful poet, David 
Barker, than whom no man had a sweeter 
appreciation of the homely customs of 
the olden time: 


| 


refinement | 
necessary to the comfort of that home. | 


If, then, you afford him the means of | 


thus deprive him of the means of provid- | 


Under 


the 


as 


can render them, then let every man and | 


and advantages of atrue education and | 
to awaken an appreciation of the im-| 


While the members of the Granges are | 


great educational | 


“Had I this tough old world to rule, 
My sceptre, sword and mallet 

Should be the dear old district school, 
God’s bible and the ballot.” 

While, however, we acknowledge the 
great worth of the old-time school, yet 
we must bear in mind, that, with the 
onward march of our advancing civiliza- 
tion, whether for the better or for the 
worse, the entire environment has 
|changed, and we are brought face to 
face with different conditions. 

The old-time schoolmaster, with his 
pronounced individuality and his self- 
assertive influence over the parents as 
well as the children, has passed out over 
that old, worn threshold never to re- 
} turn, 

With him have passed, their places not 
| to be supplied by others, the eager 
throngs of 40, 50 and sometimes even 70 
boys and girls, from four years old to 20, 
who trod those narrow aisles in the days 
that are gone. Now the abandoned school 
| houses in many localities, and in others 
the schools of from eight to 25 scholars, 
very few of whom are above the age of 
14 years, mark the difference between 
| the old time conditions and those of to- 
day. 
But we who have these matters to deal 
with at the present time must take these 
conditions as we find them and do our 
best for the improvement of our schools 
under all the circumstances with which 
they are now surrounded. 

The relations between rural communi- 
ties and their schools are extremely 
faulty and must be amended before the 
best results can be expected, Compara- 
tively few of the parents ever see the 
schvol in session and have buta faint 
idea of its work. This is most unfortu- 
nate, and the influence of this apparent 
carelessness on the part of parents is det- 
rimental to the best interests of the 
Jand ta It shows its effect in the dreary 
| 





j 
| 


and uninviting appearance of many rural 
school houses, whose surroundings are 
barren of any attempt in the way of 
beautifying the grounds or buildings and 
whose interiors are devoid of any ap- 
| proach toward decoration or adornment. 
Patrons, these things ought not so to be. 
| The school house should be the center 
of attraction in every rural community. 
| Around it should cluster the dearest and 
truest sentiments of every parent’s heart, 
jand by their loving care it should be 
made attractive that the children 
would be led to love and prize it next to 
|} their own homes. 

Trees and flowers should adorn its 
grounds and these the children should be 
taught to protect and to cultivate. Not 
only should the parents manifest their 
| interest in the schools by frequent visits, 
but the matual between the 
parents and the schouls should be so in- 
timate and cordial that all embarrass- 
ment on the part of the pupils when the 
| elders of the community are present dur- 
jing their exercises would wholly pass 
away and a feeling of confidence be es- 
tablished in its place. 

In addition to this there should be, at 
frequent intervals, evenings devoted to 
exercises in which parents and pupils 
could unite, and in which all would be 
mutually interested. 

What an influence for good was exert- 
ed upon the old time school by the spell- 
jing school and the lyceum. 

Something of this kind should be estab- 
lished in connection with the rural school 
of to-day, and no agency is more conven- 
ient for its introduction than the Grange. 
The fact that children are admitted to 
the Grange at the age of 14, and are at 
once encouraged to take a part in its lit- 
erary exercises, together with the period- 
ical occurrence in many Granges of 
“Children’s Night,’ when the very 
youngest pupils in the schools are given 
places upon the programme, is doing 
much to establish this feeling of intimacy 
and mutual sympathy between the elders 
of the community and the pupils in our 
;rural schools. This is a step in the right 
| direction and one that should be extend- 
}ed to the greatest length, warranted by 
| sound discretion. 
| Inthe present system of education in 
our rural schools the principle of «sthet- 
|ics is almost entirely ignored and very 
| little, if any, attention is paid to the en- 
couragement of polite deportment. The 
condition of the schovl house, its out- 
buildings, yard and surroundings is 
| such as to tend to stifle all growth of the 
| love for the pure and the beautiful, while 
| the uncouth manners allowed on the part 

of too many of the pupils exert an influ- 
| ence contrary to the cultivation of lady- 
| like and gentlemanly decorum, 

We do not want our children to become 
| dudes, but with the great improvement 
in culture in the average farm home, 
| brought about largely through the influ- 
| ence of the Grange, the time has come 
| when, in our rural schools, some atten- 
tion should be paid to the cultivation of 
|refined manners and to the encourage- 
ment of the perception of the beautiful 
in nature and in art. 

Wheu parents in our rural communi- 
ties come to take that degree of interest 
in their schools that it is their duty to 
| take, then will they awaken to a lively 
appreciation of the fact that among the 
principal things now lacking, and which 
| must be supplied before the schools can 
| do their best work are better appointed, 
and more conveniently, healthfully and 
cheerfully arranged school houses and 
jlarger and more tastefully adorned 
grounds; the requirement of a stricter 
examination and a higher rank in the 
certification of teachers and the employ- 
ment of school superintendents who are 
not only qualified for their work, but who 
shall be required to devote to it sufficient 
time to do that work thoroughly and 
well. 

The proper 
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relations 
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supplying of these needs 
will necessitate an increase in the sal- 
aries of teachers aud superintendents, 
for in school work, as in all other work, 
we get just about the quality of service 
we pay for. 

This increase of salaries need not re- 
quire an increase in the amount of 
money devoted to the support of common 
schools; for the Report of the State 
Superintendent of Schools, now in pro- 
cess of publication, fully proves that the 
| amount now available for that purpose 
|is amply sufficient, if judiciously ex- 
pended, 
| The great waste of our school fund is 
| not in the direction of excessive salaries 
paid to teachers and superintendents, 
but in the many details of expenditure 
where business principles seem to be 
wholly lacking. 

The burning question of the hour in 
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educational circles is the question of 
how to improve the condition of the 
rural schools. 

The brightest minds throughout the 
nation are now being focussed upon 
this most important matter. In the 
grand onward movement for the im- 
provement of these nurseries of Ameri- 
can citizens, the Grange, through its 
subordinate organizations, can exert a 
mighty influence. Patrons, let us not 
make the mistake of looking away out 
to the far horizon for objects upon 
which to expend our energies, when the 
most important work of all lies right at 
our doors. 

Legislation. 


The influence of the Grange in matters 
‘of legislation, both national and State, 
has been potent for good and may be 
even more so in the future, if wisely 
directed. In our own State something 
has been accomplished in this direction, 
and if partial failure has been met with, 
it is due to the fact that upon some of 
the measures promulgated it has so far 
proved impossible to secure that con- 
cert of action which alone can command 
success. At the risk of being charged 
with a repitition of what has been said 
in former addresses, I must emphasize the 
point that only as the result of organ- 
ized, persistent effort in support of just 
measures of reform can we hope for 
success. 

Desultory, intermittent action on the 
part of the Granges, or an incipient 
effort in favor of some measure which 
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entered into with a manufacturer of com- 
mercial fertilizers to furnish a first class 
article of goods, compounded according 
to the formula prescribed by the commit- 
tee, at a considerable reduction from the 
lowest price previously secured. 

This arrangement had the effect of 
causing other manufacturers to reduce 
the price of their goods in a correspond- 
ing degree and to make a sharp effort for 
the Grange trade. The result has been 
that a first class article of fertilizer has 
been furnished to the patrons of Maine 
at a less price than ever before. 


National Grange. 
The 30th annual session of the National 
Grange of Patrons of Husbandry of the 
United States assembled in the city of 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, Nov. 
11, and closed its labors on Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 19. The very gratifying 
report was made that no voting member 
of the national body, nor any past mas- 
ter or wife had died since the last annual 
meeting. For this reason the usual Sab- 
bath memorial services were uncalled 
for, and the Grange accepted an _ in- 
vitation to attend the services at Rev. 
Dr. Talmage’s church, where seats were 
reserved for the members. As will be 
seen by the report of the proceedings of 
the session which will soon be issued to 
the Granges many important questions 
were discussed and much business in the 
interest of the order was transacted. As 
usual, attempts were made to use the 
order for the furtherance of private in- 
terests and for pushing forward of fa- 
vorite schemes, and the endorsement of 
the national grange was sought for al- 
most everything from a patented article 
of soap to an export bounty on agricul- 
tural staples. Fortunately men and 
women of conservative ideas were in the 
majority, and no attempt to lead the or- 
der away from its letigimate work was 
even partially successful. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted recommending 
Col. J. H. Brigham of Ohio, the present 
Master of the National Grange to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture in 
the incoming administration, and a com- 
mittee was chosen to wait upon the 
President elect and urge his appoint- 
ment. An effort will also be made to 
send a strong endorsement from every 
subordinate grange in the United States 
and from as many prominent citizens 
outside the order as possible. Col. 
Brigham is well known in Maine, and 
the addresses delivered by him in various 
portions of the State during the month 
of August last were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. . 
The national grange and visiting mem- 
bers called in a body upon President 
Cleveland and were very cordially re- 
ceived. Excursions were made to Arling- 
ton, to Mount Vernon and to other points | 
of interest, and many of the public build 
ings in the Capital city of the nation 
were visited. It was voted to hold the 
next annual session either in Philadel- 
phia or Harrisburg, as the Pennsylvania 
State Grange might decide. 

Closing Words. 
This annual message has already ex- 
tended itself to what I fear has proved a 
wearisome length; but if any are dis- 
posed to criticize it on that account I 
must shelter myself behind the plea that 
amid the press of other duties I had not 
the time to make it shorter. 
In closing, I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the order for the uniform kind- 
ness and sympathy extended toward me 
in my work during the year that is now 
closing. Only words of kindness and of 
fraternal.consideration have come to my 
ears from all portions of the State. To 
those brothers and sisters who have ut- 
tered these encouraging words I say, 
God bless you. And ifany there be who 
have uttered words of unkindness, or of 
purposely ungenerous criticism, to those 
I would say, God bless you, too, for life 
is too short to quarrel with you. 
And so, brothers and sisters, as we ap- 
proach the festival season of the year 
when “Peace on earth and good will 
among men” shall be the motto every- 
where, let us cultivate a spirit of charity 
and of love for all mankind and say with 
Tiny Tim, ‘God bless us every one.”’ 


THE WINTER COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 
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shall receive but a faint, half-hearted 
support will never accomplish anything 
of importance in the way of legislative 
reform. In order to have the influence 
to which our numbers and our princi- 
ples entitle us, we must show a solid 
front sufficient to command respect. 

If is not the part of wisdom to dissi- 
pate our strength upon many points at 
the same time, but rather to agree upon 
one, or at the most a very few measures 
of practical value, and upon these to 
concentrate all our power and influence. 

Failure to obtain complete, or even 
partial success at the first trial, should 
not cause discouragement or relaxation 
of effort; but, having decided upon some 
measure that hasin it the elements of 
justice, fairness and good government, a 
repulse in our first advance should enly 
cause us to close up the ranks and press 
forward with renewed ardor and to per- 
sist perseveringly in our efforts until 
success is assured. 

That some measure should be devised 
which would remove from the farmers a 
portion of the burden which, under ex- 
isting laws, they are unjustly bearing, 
all members of the order are agreed. 
The trouble, so far, has been to unite 
the farmers of the State in any one move- 
ment, and to stimulate them to a con- 

cert of action and an energy and per- 
sistence in making their demands which 
would prove irresistible. 

It may be that we have not yet been 
organized long enough to have acquired 
the discipline necessary to combined and 
persistent action. 

A quarter of a century is a short time 
in which to take a class of people who 
have had no previous organization, peo- 
ple who have for so many years taken it 
for granted that it was nut expected of 
them to take any part in shaping the 
nee of the government or influencing 
egislation, and so train and drill them 
that they can be held to act together 
persistently in spite of reverses, and win 
victories in matters of legislative reform 
from forces that have been organized 
and disciplined for generations. 

Let us remember that our order is yet 
in its infancy, compared with other or- 
ganizations, and let us not be discouraged 
if success does not at once crown our 
efforts, but, with an abiding faith in the 
justice of our demands, and in the fair- 
ness of the measures upon which we 
shall agree to unite our energies, let us 
work on with patience and persistence 
until victory crowns our efforts. 

One of the first and most important 
things for us to do in order to influence 
legislation in favor of just measures of 
reform is to convince the business men 
of the State that our interests and theirs 
are identical and that the idea of regard- 
ing the farmers and the business men of 
the State as two hostile camps arrayed 
one against the other is a colossal eco- 
nomic blunder. The interests of the 
two are so interwoven that disaster can- 
not come upon one without affecting the 
other, and any injustice to one class in 
the distribution of burdens must be dis- 
astrously felt by all. 

It is an important part of the work of 
the Grange to cultivate this feeling of a 
community of interest between the farm- 
ers of Maine and those whose business it 
is to receive and distribute the products 
of the farm, and to guard the business 
interests of the State. 

Convince the business men of this fact, 
then unite upon some just measure of 
legislative reform and push it with an 
energy anda united force of numbers 
such as shall make the politicians fear 
you, and the battle is won. 

I would particularly recommend, as a 
measure upon which all patrons ought 
to be able to unite, the bill for equalizing 
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the burden of the school tax BY PROF. CHAS, D. Woops. 

by increasing that portion raised 7 neal 

by a State tax, and reducing the The Short Courses in Agriculture open, 
per capita tax to a corresponding | for the third winter, at the State College 


on Jan. 5th, and continue six weeks. 
There are three courses, one in General 
Agriculture, one in Horticulture, and 
one in Dairying. The Course in General 
Agriculture is intended to meet the 
needs of the general farmer. That in 
Horticulture is provided for those who 
wish to specialize in fruit and vegetable 
gardening, while the course in Dairy- 
ing is intended for those who wish to fit 
themselves for managers of creameries 
and cheese factories. Each of the 
Courses are arranged so as to admit of 
two winters’ attendance. The subjects 
taken up in the first winter are such as 
would logically precede those of the sec- 
ond winter. In arranging the studies 
care has been taken to make the first 
winter’s course complete in itself. 

The pretention is not made that in six 
weeks it is possible to give a young 
man a comprehensive understanding of 
science in its application to agriculture. 
Only a few of the fundamental and im. 
portant principles and facts can be dis- 
cussed. It is possible, however, in doing 
this, to give some clear views as to the 
way in which science is helping agricul- 
ture, besides imparting an actual knowl- 
edge of the use of fertilizers, the feeding 
of animals, the practice of dairying, and 
the management of fruit, that shall be of 
direct practical value. It is believed 
that the familiarity which is acquired 
with certain terms, and a few funda- 
mental principles, isa great aid in the 


degree. This is a measure the justice of 
which cannot be successfully denied, and 
one which, if enacted into law, will 
bring much relief to the rural portions 
of the State. 


Co-operation. 


So much space has in this address been 
devoted to the three important topics of 
agriculture, education and legislation, 
that the other subjects usually men- 
tioned cannot be dealt with in detail. 
They will be fully discussed by the 
several committees who have them 
especially in charge. 

one of the reforms heretofore indi- 
cated can be brought about without 
hearty, systematic codperation. Co- 
operation is the corner stone of our 
order. It is organized effort on the part 
of those who are united by a common 
tie, and who are interested in a common 
object. 

As was said in a former address, the 
necessity of establishing Grange stores 
for the purpose of supplying the farmer 
with the staple articles of trade needed 
by himself and his family has been al- 
“most entirely removed by the sharp com- 
petition among traders, which has re- 
duced the margin of profit to a very 
small figure. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that this competition was in- 
duced and this reduction of the margin 
of profit was brought about largely by 
the operations of the Grange stores that 
were established in the early days of the 
order. ' 

While, therefore, we would give to the 
Grange stores the entire measure of 
credit to which they are entitled, it would 
seem that, in Maine at least, they have 
outlived their usefulness, and the few 
that remain are proving a source of 
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trouble and weakness instead of strength 
to the Granges with which they are con- 
nected. 

I am still of the opinon that a large 
saving could be secured to our members 
by codperation in the matter of purchas- 
ing agricultural implements. While 
there is in our State no one manufactory 
which turns out all the different imple- 
ments required by our farmers, still if 
the members of each Grange even would 
combine their orders for each variety of 
implements needed and choose one of 
their number to make the purchase for 
the whole a great saving might be made. 

As will be seen by the report of the ex- 


use of agricultural literature, much of 
which is now semi-scientific, and will 
prove to be an incentive to home reading 
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Education. 

Education is fitting the individual for 
his surroundings, so as to enable him to 
get the most out of life. In this broad 
sense it involves all those agencies which 
influence man from birth to death—the 
home, the school, society, the church. 
In this report the question will be nar- 
nowed to the consideration of the school 
as a factor in training the pupil for his 
life conditions. What should the school 
give him? 

First, a mastery of his mother tongue, 
so that he may speak and write it with 
clearness and facility; such ability to 
read as will give him profit and pleasure 
in reading the best literature of the 
language which he speaks. 

Second, sucha knowledge of the his- 
tory of his country, her institutions, her 
development, her possibilities, as shall 
make him love his country, and be ready 
to promote her honor and power, either 
on the battlefield or on the harder field 
of a pure and successful private life. 

Third, such knowledge of the science 
of mathematics as enters into the work 
of ordinary, every day, practical life, 
and as fits the pupil to enter upon the 
study of many of the practical arts of 
life. 

Fourth, such knowledge of the earth 
as the home of man, its vegetable and 
animal life, its natural forms, races of 
men, occupations, modes of travel, lines 
of communication, methods of transpor- 
tation, aggregations of populations in 
towns, cities, countries, its motions and 
place in the system of planets, as pre- 
pares the recipient to make the most of 
his relations to the earth. 

Fifth, such training of the eye and 
hand as will enable the scholar to begin 
with advantage the acquisition of any 
handicraft. 

Sixth, such training in morals, obedi- 
ence to authority, self control, industry, 
truth, honor, magnanimity, temperance, 
purity, as will make him a govud citizen, 
a unit of strength, not an element of 
weakness in the body politic. 

Seventh, a knowledge of nature; of her 
chemical and physical forces; of her 
vegetable life and laws; ot ner animal 
kingdom and its marveluus changes; of 
the minerals, and the bounliess resources 
for man’s comfort and pleasure, which 
the great mother so lavish!v offers him 
if he will enter into her storehouse of 
good and partake of the test. 

Are the schools meeting this obliga- 
tion; are they doing this work? Yes, 
In the centres of population, 
the cities and larger \ilu,.., they are 
tending towards this r They have 


|not reached the full measure of what 


In some places the demand 
for progress is not made. in others the 
demand is not intelligenily wade. Those 
who ask a change do uul iccognize the 
difficulties in the way of improvement, 
and so hinder progress by unreasonable 
conditions. 

But in the rural schools little advance 
appears. These schools are a very im- 
portant part of the educational system 
of this State. Fully one-half of the 
pupils of the State receive all the school 
education they will ever get in these 
rural schools. The:intelligence of this 
large portion of the children of the State 
is conditioned by these schovls. What- 
ever of inspiration to higher knowledge, 
broader culture, shall touch the intel- 
lects, arouse the desires, and inflame the 
wills of these pupils, must be found in 
these schools, If, then, as some well 
qualified to judge have said, ‘‘furty-seven 
per cent. of these schools are worthless, 
and another forty-five per cent. indiffer- 
ent,” the condition calls for careful 
study and prompt action to cure the 
evil. 

What are the causes of this unsatis- 
factory state? The diminution in the 
number of pupils? The decreasing age 
at which the pupils leave school? The 
cheaper teachers, consequeutiy the less 
age and experience of the teachers, less 
preparation for teaching, and less 
knowledge of subjects'to be taught? This 
lack in the teaching force in these schools 
is easy to be explained, and is in one word, 
lack of money. The terms are short, 
the scholars few, the appliances poor. 
The prevailing public opin is that 
anything can teach these s.nall schools, 
so low prices are offered and cheap 
teachers secured. The village and city 
graded schools pay higher wages, and 
all the best teachers seek such positions. 

The rural school is the must difficult 
school in the State to conduct success- 
fully. The village, city or high school 
is thoroughly organized and classified 
by a board of education, or skilled super- 
intendent; the course of study care- 
fully arranged, the place of every pupil 
in that course exactly fixed. The teach- 
er of each grade has scholars of nearly 
similar attainments and capacities; she 
has but few subjects to teach, and ample 
time for recitation of each class. The 
rural teacher finds no organization, no 
classification, no intelligent supervision. 
She must teach all possible subjects from 
the a, b,c, to higher English and even 
}Latin, and all ages of scholars from five 
to eighteen. It therefore requires more 
executive ability, more organizing power, 
a wider range of knowledge, more teach- 
ing ability, more governing power, more 
tact, and more genius, to teach success- 
fully a rural school of thirty or more 
pupils, than is required to manage or 
teach any graded school in the State. 
To pay for all these superior qualities, 
the rural school offers the princely sum 
of five to seven dollars per week, for six- 
teen weeks in the year, while the teacher 
in the city, with vastly less acquirements, 
and enjoying also the advantages of vil- 
lage social life, received from seven to 
ten dollars a week, for forty weeks in 
the year. 

The rural school mnst have better 
teachers in order to lift them from the 
“slough of despond.” To get such 
teachers more money must be paid; offer 
from ten to fifteen dollars a week for 
forty weeks in the year, for the teacher 
conduct successfully a 
rural school and the supply will be 
forthcoming. But this will take more 
money and means increased taxation. 


ought to be. 


competent to 





and study. Besides, the mental stimu- 
lus of six weeks of close and earnest dis- 
cussion cannot fail to give the whole 
man an uplift towards higher thought 
and better practice. 

A neat little catalogue, descriptive of 
these Short Courses in Agriculture, has 
been prepared. It is quite fully illus- 
trated, and will be sent to any address 
on application. 





ecutive committee, an arrangement was 


State College, Orono, Dec. 8. 


| It is said that taxation is a crushing bur- 

| den in the rural communities even now, 

|and to pay more is impossible. Then 

| the money must be sought in some other 
way. 


| Relief must come by concentration. 
| Five districts having ten pupils each, can 
| be united in one, and where five teachers 
at five dollars were paid, one teacher at 
fifteen dollars can be had and ten dollars 
per week saved for the transportation of 
scholars. The saving on the cost of wood, 
school houses, etc., will pay for needed 


appliances and for good supervision, a 
means of advance which must be sup- 
plied before the rural schools can attain 
a satisfactory condition. 

This subject of rural schools has spec- 
ial interest for this body, since a larger 
number of the children of farmers are in 
these schools than of any other class. 
Your committee would therefore earnest- 
ly urge some action by this body, looking 
to proper investigation of this great ques- 
tion and decisive action thereon. 

Gorham. W. J. CoRTHELL. 

Good of the Order. 

Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters 
of Maine State Grange: Your commit- 
tee on ‘‘Good of the Order’’ submit the 
following: 

The order of Patrons of Husbandry 
was instituted to supply a long felt want. 
Its originators—pioneers of advancing 
thought, and grand artificers of progress 
—builded far better than they knew, 
under the inspiration vouchsafed them, 
for the formation of great, good and 
noble purposes. 

Our country having been devastated 
by war, old and long established institu- 
tions broken up and destroyed and new 
ones formed—divided into factions— 
jealousies kindled, hatreds indulged 
and envies cherished—social relations 
strained and unrest manifested among 
all classes and in all localities—business 
unsettled, and business methods changed 
and constantly changing—agricultural 
interests and industries disturbed and 
continually varying, there seemed to be, 
and there was an urgent need of some 
unifying influence to bring together in 
some way the discordant elements of 
society, and harmonize those who, 
through these animosities and partisan 
strifes, bickerings and blighting in- 
fluences, had become unsettled and 
estranged. To this end much has been 
accomplished by the Grange. 

This has been, and still is, one of 
its missions, and is a great and glorious 
“Good of the Order.” Its past record is 
noble. Its foundation was firm and 
broad, and uponit has been reared an 
ennobling superstructure. Our duty is 
to press onward to the accomplishment 
of still greater achievements. The past 
is valuable only asa stepping stone to 
the future. 

Socially, greater charity in its broad- 
est sense is exercised. Weare led to re- 
gard our associates in the order as mem- 
bers of one great family, subject to like 
errors with ourselves, and learn from 
our own weaknesses and temptations to 
extend sympathy to others in their 
wanderings and estrangements; and 
governed by principles enunciated and 
duties inculcated, we gladly extend a 
helpfulness which can only be rendered 
through united effort and enduring 
friendship. 

Educationally, our minds.are broad- 
ened as our interest is aroused, and we 
are enabled to stand upon a higher plane 
and obtain a more extended view of 
all questions involving our duties as 
friends, neighbors and citizens, and thus 
perform more acceptably our part in the 
great battle and strife of the fluctuating 
and oscillating drama of life. 

As agriculturists, greater and yet 
greater good will continue to bless us 
through this order, because of discussion 
and agitation of methods, principles and 
details, as well as through concurrent 
effort. The farms will yield more abun- 
dantly. Labor will be better rewarded, 
and, as a result, the farm buildings will 
be better cared for. The domestic ani- 
mals will receive more kindly considera- 
tion, and return a greater reward. The 
dooryards will be cleaner, and shade 
trees embellish the grounds. The road- 
sides will be cleared of bushes, and cease 
to be a general dumping ground for all 
accumulated waste and unsightly trash. 
Thus will be realized some of the “Good 
of the Order.” 

With the dissemination and increased 
recompense of labor will come more 
leisure from slavish toil,—greater op- 
portunity for improvement of the mind, 
and a better taste cultivated for reading. 
Books of higher order will be purchased 
or procured. Libraries and reading 
rooms will be established, and papers 
devoted to the interests of the produc- 
ing classes will be more in demand and 
better sustained. 

The timeis being hastened, through 
the influence of this organization, when 
the courses of instruction in our schools, 
and especially in those devoted to agri- 
culture,—that avocation which is the 
basis of all material wealth—will be ar- 
ranged with the view of, and in such 
manner as to educate in and for agri- 
cultural pursuits, and not away from 
them. 

Another important result, showing the 
great ‘‘Guod of the Order,”’ is neighbor- 
hood harmony and unity (and the nation 
is made up of neighborhoods) avoiding 
petty quarrels and unprofitable litiga- 
tion, promoting peace—protecting the 
weak and better providing for the needy. 
These results must come or we shall not 
live up to our profession nor enjoy in 
fullness our privileges. 

Asacrowning “Good of the Order,” 
agriculturists of the generations to follow 
will occupy better and more command- 
ing positions, not only in the communi- 
ties where they reside, but in the legisla- 
tures of the States and the councils of 
the nation. 

Their interests will be better and more 
wisely subserved, partly for the reason 
that the fact is better understood that all 
substantial prosperity of every profes- 
sion, trade and occupation depends upon 
their prosperity and success, but mainly 
because schooled in the Granges of the 
nation, they will be able to skilfully for- 
mulate their desires and effectively de- 
fend their positions; for 
“It is the growing soul within the man 
That makes the man grow; 


Just as the fiery sap—the touch from God— 
Coursing through a tree, dilates the bark, 


So life, deepening within us, deepens all.” 
Maplewood. J. W. DEARBORN. 
i hold E and Home Enter- 





tainment. 

Worthy Master: Our ritual contains 
many grand and beautiful truths, for 
back of it stands the Book of all books. 
Therefore each wise homemaker belongs 
to the household of faith, and looking 
up asks knowledge and guidance in the 
practice of an economy so wise that it 
may save and spend to the highest end. 
True economy is not niggardly, but uses 
wisely that which the Father entrusteth 











Sick HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills, 

They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, 
Indizestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Dad Tastein the Mouth, Coated Tongue 





Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. They 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 
Sma Pill. Small Dose. 


Smail Price. 
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ROCKLAND, Me., April 21, 1896. 


I have used the Quaker Oat Feed the past winter with perfect sat- 
For young, growing calves I can find nothing 
For milch cows it gives better results than Shorts or Mid- 
dlings, and for horses I consider it an excellent provender. 
GIFFORD B. BUTLER. 


MILK-PAIL OVER. 








RICH MILK TOO. 


Sold only in 100-lb. and 150-lb. Sealed Sacks Bearing our Brand. 
DON’T BUY IN SACKS WITH BROKEN SEAL OR WITHOUT OUR BRAND! 


TYNGSBORO, Mass., May 27, 1806 


I have been feeding Quaker Oat Feed in connection with Gluten 
Meal, and I find it gives much better results with milch cows ¢ n 
Shorts, Fine Feed, Middlings or any other grain I have used. I am 
also feeding Quaker Oat Feed to my horses used at the farm ana 
also on my milk route. 
dition, and I have no hesitancy in recommending it for horses 


I find it is cheap, horses keep in good con. 


HENRY H. Upton, 


If your local feed dealer does not keep QUAKER OAT FEED For samples and full particulars, address 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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A YOUNG SOUTHERN GIRL WHG' no res 


WRITES CLEVER VERSE. 


Woman’s Responsibilities — Don’t Muffie 
the Throat — The Woman Drammer | 
Black Trimmed Lingerie — Miss Ellen 


, Key—Hints In Season. 
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It seems to me the most graceful sen- | C4220 
timent expressed in poetry for the past! erhood 


few years by an American gir) has come | 


ored, ¢ 


from the charmed pen of Miss Jean! D°Y¢T 


Wright of Louisville. 


Her verse has full ex 


been frequently set to mnsic, and I have | Bees | 
had several requests of late for knowl)-| Dilitie: 


edge as to her personality. 
She is a southern girl, born in Louis- 
ville, where she still lives. She has been 
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to us, making home as sweet and pure, 
as attractive and beautiful as we are 
able, a harbor, a place of rest after 
each day of toil and care. 

Home entertainment should be so 
managed as to best develop the noble 
and beautiful, the love of truth, the 
spark divine which our Father giveth to 
each one in some measure. So far as 
able, the home mother will adorn her 
home with pictures, teaching her chil- 
dren beautiful lessons of truth and love 
in early years. We may all remember 
the impressions made upon our minds 
before we could understand. Some pic- 
tures have a wonderful power over an 
imaginative child. Two pictures that 
hung on the wall in my grandfather's 
home, and before which we often stood 
when only among the wee ones, were 
long years after among the attractions 
when we visited the dear old place. 

Stories read by the mother and those 
learned at her knee leave their impress 
upon the life and habits of her children. 
What we read, and what our children 
read, go far in helping to form our 
character. The books and papers that 
lie on our tables contribute largely to 
home entertainment; are they chosen 
carefully and wisely? Early teachings 
and habits formed will oftimes prove a 
shield from evils. 

Have we not sometimes recognized a 
lesson which we sought to teach our 
own little ones years ago, perhaps, and 
some incident brought it to light when 
least expected, causing us to rejoice that 
it was not lost, only hidden away fora 
time? Have we not sometimes desired 
to take part in some form of amusement 
when conscience, habit, mother’s teach- 
ings said no, you must not, and you 
could not? 

So in daily life, in the direction of 
household economy and home entertain- 
ment, let us act carefully, choose wisely, 
and labor for the upbuilding of good, of 
happiness in our homes and in the 
Grange. Respectfully submitted, 

Augusta. Sister E, A. FLETCHER. 


Co-operation. 


Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters 
of the State Grange. 

Your Committee find in considering 
the subject of coéperation that it is the 
great underlieing principle of all prog- 
ress. From the simplest forms of life, 
of society, of trade, of government, to 
the most perfectly developed forms of to- 
day, wefind simply a more perfect and 
complete application of the true princi- 
ples of codperation. 

We find it perfectly carried out in na- 
ture. The blade of grass for its growth 
requires the coéperation of light, heat, 
moisture and the necessary elements of 
fertility, and he who causes two blades 
to grow where only one grew before 
simply codperates with these elements to 
a fuller natural development. In animal 
life from the simplest form of being, to 
the best educated and most cultured 
man of to-day, we find this same system; 
and the better developed the animal and 
the more cultured the man, there we 
find the better codperation of the ele- 
ments, faculties, and surroundings which 
help to develop such a being. 

Coéperation underlies all trade and 
commerce. The failure of transportation 
companies and speculators to codperate 
with producers and consumers, to bring 
about a perfect and economical trade re- 
lation, has been and is now a just cause 
for complaint, and should call forth the 
hearty codperation not only of all Pa- 
trons but of every lover of right and 
justice in the country, not to interfere 
with their rights as corporations and in- 
dividuals, but to demand and insist that 
they do not infringe upon the rights of 
others. ° 

The Grange has done a great work in 
this direction by securing the passage of 
laws not only favorable to farmers but to 
the whole community. This is codpera- 
tion in its broadest and truest meaning. 

The continued prosperity of any in- 
dustry of our country depends upon the 
prosperity of every other industry. 
Through the codperation of the Patrons 
of Husbandry from every section of our 
country, comes a better knowledge of 
the condition and needs of the people, 
and with it the spirit of fraternal interest 
and brotherly love, that breaks down 
sectional strife and jealousies, making it 
possible for many questions of vital im- 
portance to us as patrons, to be taken 
out of partisan politics and discussed 
and settled upon their own merits. 

In many of our States arrangements 
have been made for bringing about closer 
trade arrangements. While the Grange 
was not instituted as a money making 
organization, still it is our judgment 
that the Grange should take advantage 
of every opportunity that presents itself 
to save money for its members. We 
would not advise the general establish- 
ment of stores by subordinate Granges, 
for our experience shows it to be danger- 
ous to the best interest of the order. 
However, there are Grange stores to- 
day doing a good business, saving money 
to the members, and being a source of 
revenue to the Grange. We have in 
Portland a store established by the 
Grange for the especial benefit of pa- 
trons, and we would advise that every 
Grange, where it is practicable, club their 
orders for supplies and procure them 
from this store, thus saving to them- 
selves the profits of the retail dealers. 
We are aware of the fact that other 
wholesale dealers would gladly fill these 
orders, and will often undersell, even at 
aloss, in an attempt to cripple and 
eventually kill out our business. If we 
would continue to ourselves these bene- 
fits, if we are true to our own interes's 
as patrons, we shall not be led away by 
these delusive offers, but stand firmly by 
our own institution. 

In the matter of selling, it is the judg- 
ment of your committee that the great- 
est need of aggressive coéperation is to 
secure just treatment inthe markets of 
the world for our surplus farm products. 
We always have a surplus of cotton, 
corn, wheat, beef, pork, and apples, that 
must seek a foreign market. But there 
is such unjust discrimination between 





our product and the Canadian product, 
both in our only means of transportation, 
via English steam ship lines, and in the 
markets of England, as to make this sur- 
plus unprofitable to the producer and 
unduly expensive to the consumer. 
This condition of affairs calls for a pro- 
test from the producers of this country, 
that should immediately receive the 
hearty codéperation of the Executive De- 
partment at Washington, by using every 
means within its power to stop this un- 


just discrimination and _ exorbitant 
charges. It is the unanimous opinion of 
this committee that the interest of 


Patrons of Husbandry and all other 
producers of this country can best be 
subserved by the establishment of 
American steam ship lines to compete in 
our foreign carrying trade. And that 
| this State Grange ask the codperation of 
every other State Grange, through our 
national organization to secure the en- 
actment of laws necessary to the 
establishment of such lines. 

While coéperation in business and to 
secure legislation is important, there is 
a call for a broader and grander co- 
operation for the more perfect develop- 
ment of the noble principles of our 
‘order. The strength of our organization 
,depends upon the strength of the Sub- 
|ordinate Granges. Here must be the 
most perfect codperation of members to 
make the meetings and the Grange a 
success. 

Here must come the personal effort, the 
self denial, the fraternal interest, and the 
| development of a better and higher man- 
| hood and womanbood. Here should be 
| expended the best thoughts and efforts 
| of all patrons to increase this interest and 
| development, to appreciate our own 
| Strength and abilities, and our opportuni- 
| ties to improve them. 
|; Weneed no new principles, we only 
| need a better codéperation of members, 
officers, and especially county deputies, 
| to give usa better appreciation of what 
|has been accomplished, and more life, 
'enthusiasm and courage to carry on the 
| work. Weneed the admonition to be 
; true to our obligations. When we enter 
a Grange, be it subordinate, State or Na- 
tional, let us remember that we have 
made our sacred oath, that we would 
leave behind all personal prejudice and 
difficulty, and labor for the uplifting of 
our order, our country and mankind. 

We need the inspiring knowledge that 
during the last thirty years the farmers 
as a class, have been taken from their 
isolated, distrustful, helpless condition, 
and brought into an organization strong, 
conservative and fraternal, founded on 
the true principles of christianity and 
progress, recognizing the full and equal 
right of woman; the most just, broad- 
minded and effective, industrial organiz 
ation in the country. 

But, brothers and sisters, while we 
look with pride and satisfaction upon the 
results of coéperation in the past, we 
must remember that ‘eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty,’”’ that every effort 
must give us strength for a renewed ef- 
fort; that every success creates a just de- 
mand for still greater achievements 
through a more perfect codperation. 

Geo. W. Q. PERHAM. 

Bryant’s Pond. 


Report of Committee on Agriculture. 


Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters of 
the Maine State Grange: 

With 22 reports of agricultural com- 
mittees, submitted as they have been by 
educated and thinking members of our 
order, preceding us, your committee are 
led to wonder what they, in this capaci- 
ty, can present anew that will be worthy 
the consideration of this august organ- 
ization of the tillers of the soil. 

But we are reminded that this is pe- 
culiarly an age of progression and im- 
provement; new conditions are constant- 
ly encountered, and new and hitherto 
unknown requisites to success are found. 
Hence we feel that a new field of obser- 
vation and operation is ever open, and 
those who keep pace with the onward 
march will not be confined to old issues, 
or hampered by stale environments, but 
will devote themselves to the duties and 
needs of the hour. 

In nothing is improvement more appar- 
ent then in the pursuit of agriculture. 
By means of advanced knowledge in the 
requirements of the soil, for successful 
crop production, together with improved 





| 


| 
| 


our operations and reducing the cost of 
production aided by ‘'the mills of Nature” 
we have been able to produce, in such 
abundance, of nearly all the necessaries 
of life, that, in some instances at least, 
it would seem that we must look in vain 
for an outlet for our surplus at anything 
like satisfactory prices. While this is 
true in regard to only a part of our prod- 
ucts at the present time, and others are 
bringing us fairly remunerative prices, 
yet the fact is apparent that agriculture 
has boen for aseries of years suffering 
from a depression, the extent of which 
has hardly a parallelin our history. Not 
only have prices of farm products grad- 
ually but steadily declined, until the pro- 
ducer figures in vain for a profit above 
production, but the market value of our 
farms has also declined to an alarming 
extent. But itis useless to go into de- 
tails, and there is no need of argument 
or evidence to substantiate the above 
facts. These unfavorable conditions con- 
[COTNINUED ON FIFTH PAGE. ] 
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When you take Hood's Pills. The big, old-fash- 
ioned, sugar-coated pills, which tear you all to 


pieces, are not in it with Hood’s. Easy to take 
of Hood’s Pills, which are 
druggists. 25e. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


up to date in every respect. 
The only Pills to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





and easy to operate, is true 
t ‘ | ! 
Safe, certain and sure. All i S 















implements, and facilities for enlarging | 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1856. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.0) A.\i , 
t12.50, 1.20, 711.00 P. M. via Brunswick 
anu Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston 
and Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 8.00 A. \i 
1.38, 1.48 Sundays only, and 2.30 P.M. *12.2)) 
A. M., (night) leave Bath, 7.15 A. M., 1.15 
P. M.. and t12.00 Midnight; leave Lewiston, 
(upper) 2.45 P. M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 
6.50 A. M.. 12.50 and t11.20 P.M.: leave Gar- 
diner, 1.25 aud_8.55 A. M., 2.20, 2.40 Sun 
days only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, | 
and 9.10 A. M., 2.35, 2.55 Sundays only, 3 47 
P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 P. 
M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 9.55 A. 
M., and 3.13, 3.35 Sundays only, and 4.30 P. M. 

FOR 8ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK Cu 
Leave Bangor 5.30 A. M. and 2.00 P. M 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A. M. 
4.45 P. M.: for Bucksport, 7.20 A. M_ 1.2) 
P. M.. 5.05 P. M. except Saturdayand Sunday, 
6.50 P. M. Saturdays only. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A.M. and 
1.15 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmingtor 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.05 P. M 
for Brunswick, Bath, Augusta, and Water 
Ville, and 5.10 P. M. for Lewiston. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley. 
Norw. Anson, Skowhegan Dexter 
Dove: anc Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks 
port, and nigh trains run every night be 
tween Boston any Bangor, connecting at 
Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting at junction points. for Skowhegan, 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast, 
Dexter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
Sunday mornings 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. and 
4.10 P. M.; leave Houltor, 8.30 A. M. and 1.20 
P.M. via B. & A., 6.40 A. M,, 4.25 P.M. via 


Bucksport, 5.55, 10.00 A. M., 3.50 P.M: | 
Bangor 7.15 A 
Dexter) 7 


A. M., 4.20 P. M.; leave Belfast. 7.20 A. VM 
1.24 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., | 

P. M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 9.15 
A. M., 2.25 P. M.; (vie Augusta) 6.45, 9.15 A 
M., 2.25. 3.18, 10.08 P. M., 1.10 A. M.; leave 


A 

P. M., 1.560 A. M.; leave Bath. 7.15, t10.55 A 
M.,, 4.00 P. M., 12.00(midnight); leave Bru 
wick, 7.40, 111.26 A.M., 4.28, 4.45 P.M, tlz 
3.00 A. M. (night); leave Farmington, 8.50 A 
M.. 2.30 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.1 
11.05, A. M.. 4.26 P. M.: leave Lewi 
(lower) 6.50. 110.30 A. M., 111.20P. M 

_ The mid-day express train runs daily, leav 
ing Sundays from Portland 12.50 P. M., 
Brun wick 1.48, Augusta 2.5 Waterville 
3.36, arrive at Bangor 5.15 P. M.. connecting 
for and fron. Lewiston anc Bath, but not for 

»cklana. 

The morning train from Augusta, and { 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, « 
nect for Rockland. Trains ran betwee: 

usta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick 
betwoen Brunswick and Lewiston, at 
ient hours, for time ¢f which, as wel! a 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above 
erence may be had to posters at stat , 
other public places, or Time Table Folder y 
be cheerfully furnished on applicatior 
Genera! Passenger Agent. 

tDaily. 

GEORGE F. EVANS, 
. General Mana 

F. E. Booruey, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ax 


Sept. 30, 1896, 


Augusta Safe Depost 
No. ie he i, ae Ke 


TRUSTEES. 

J. MANCHESTER Haynes, Pres. 
Epwin C, BuRLEIGH, Gro. N. LAWRENC® 
Payson TUCKER, Natu’t W. Coie, 
W. H. GANNETT, M. W. Farr, 

H. M. HeaTa. Cuas. H. Wuire 
F. W. KINSMAN, L. J. CROOKER 
F. 8S. Lyman, Byron Boyp, 
ORRIN WILLIAMSON, W. ScotT HILL. 
Ina H. RANDALL, G. T. STEVENS 


house flowering. Price reduced tor 
the best named varieties to 10 « 
jeach,or 1 per doz. Chinese Water 
Lilies. C. K. PARTRIDGE, Augusta 
| at Wight's till store is repaired. 


| honse BULBS. Buy them now for 





Deposits Receivedj Subject to Check an?é 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES 
In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
perannum on Deposits remaining THK*® 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se 
curities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


‘To Let. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
om Penking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. M. ly19 





A Churn that Churns in One Minute. 


Ihave been inthe dairy business al! my 
life and have many times churned for at 
hour befor butter would appear, so when! 


heard of a churn that would churn in a min 
ute, lconcluded to try it. Every day for 4 
week I used it, and not only could I chun 
aminute, but I got more and better butter 
than with the common churn. This is very 
important information to butter makers. 1!:¢ 
churn works easily, and will churn an or? 
nary churning in less than 60 seconds. I have 
sold two dozen of these churns in the past 
month. Every butter maker that has seen me 
churn in less than a minute has bought on 


You can obtain all desired information re- 
garding the churn by addressing J. F. Casey 
& Co., St. Louis, and they will give you 


prompt and courteous attention. 
A Datry MAN 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANE. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, May 20, 1896, $5,915,235.91. 
Surplus, $450,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Ws. 8. BApGEr. J. H. MANLEY. 
L. C. CoRnisH. LENDALL TITCOMB 
B, F. PARROTT. 

Deposits received and placed on interest ne 
first day of eyery month. 

Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August. 

Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 

Especia] privileges afforded to Executors 
Administrators, Guardians. Trastees, marr! 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


At Wight’s Jewelry Store, op? 
Masonic Temple, Augusta, ¥!' 
all my Prescription Books, till 
Partridge’s Old Reliable Drug 
Store, opp. P. O., is repaired. 
Dispensing from a new [fre* 
stock. New Perfumes, 50@P* 


AM 











and Druggists’ Sundries. 


| C. K. PARTRIDGE, 
Aporthecary. 








writing in verse since childhood, and! Whi 
her talent has improved each year. Aside! tY Tave 
from the original ideas which find ex.| throat, 
pression in her poems she has an unusu- | tremely 
al faculty of translation, and, while this | !Y shor 
part of her work is not sufficiently nu-| Cre ca 
merous to speak finally of her eventual | Woman 
success in this ambition, several of her| WiS8¢ m 
translations are considered exceedingly | bil] w 
eleven. of nec! 
Allof Miss Wright’s work is notice. | Sty of 
able for a lack of the amateurish and| °°!ds o 
is surprisingly marked by a certain| t¢™pte 
moderation and finish one would only| becomi: 
expect in an older writer. She combines face dis 
all a true southerner’s Jove for the beau-| C°U!d | 
lovely 1 
The 
under } 
collars, 
not hel 
disastr« 
But t 
now, al 
rifice to 
thing t 
in again 
that aly 
the first 
Washed 
of cold, 
genera) 
Cid dly 
Agai 
massage 
before r 
toning t 
improve 
Whan h 
JEAN WRIGHT large en 
ty in nature with a girl’s nataral touch | ™e?s ¢! 
of lightness and fancy, clearly suggested | 4? then 
in a ‘‘June Song,”’ a part of which ig; | ®"4 if, ' 
Oh, lovely June, thy ripening fields and wooda taken of 
Thy birds and butterflies and bees, moist ar 
Thy sunny mornings and thy starry nights, bing wit 
The secret south wind in thy trees, few min 
Bring to me only vague regret. 
Oh, lovely June, could I forget! the weal 
Last winter Miss Wright spent much — 
time in translating several selections 
from Heine that were to be set to music “No 
by aclever young composer of Louis- women t 
ville, John Ford Barbour. He died be- drumnpit 
fore the manuscript had been published | with son 
but, fortunately, it was in a finished years,’’ s 
state, and a Chicago publisher will little lad 
bring out the five songs. land firn 
Miss Wright inherits much of her lit- politan 
erary taste from General William But- ocy dor 
Jer, her great-uncle, who was one of mercial t 
Kentucky's early soldier poets. Her fa- which is 
ther isGeneral J. M. Wright, one of the! few of | 
brilliant officers of the civil war and career on 
now marshal of the United States su-| one real 
preme court. Her mother is a daughter people I ; 
of Dr. Ewing. She is surrounded by all} The fatal 
the delights of a happy home life, and sc] ed from t 
far none of the cynical thoughts common | takes aw 
to young poets has crept into her writing, | much mo 
which makes it singularly refreshing. can mana 
As & translator from the French Miss| visits to | 
Wright shows a facile pen, and as she} to hotel 
speaks this as well as several other lan-| wasn’t in 
guages fluently she may be counted] ters. 
among the few feminine linguists Amer- “Tam: 
ica Owns. All comes naturally to her, ed, but ar 
for, while she works the usual number! of the sul 
of hours, she is a devotee of social life pleasant s 
and one of the favorites of the gay set! comfortut 
of Louisville. She knows something of up from a 
music and Joves it next to her own tal- ple treat 1 
ent of writing. In fact, she is just the} town in 
ordinary lovable southern girl, with an| haven’t a 
unusual allowance of the intellectual.| have noth 
She is petite in figure, with brown eyes! erate my ; 
and short, curly hair, clear complexion contempla 
and a bright, happy disposition. She is! drummer- 
pretty, according to the general verdict, 
but she is even more interesting thav Bl 
that. —Cor, Chicago Times-Herald. New un 
nereal tin 
Woman's Responsibilities. ments, lac 
Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf of Roch- longer fas! 


ester was seen by a reporter recently, 
and, asked for her opinion on woman’s 
responsibilities at the present time, she 
replied : 

“That citizens of a republic have de- 
volving upon them duties of greater mo 
ment than those which devolve upo! 
people of adifferent form of government 
none will deny. Under an 
monarchy submission to law only is re-| 
quired and the exercise of a restrictec 
franchise, in addition to submission, if 
the monarchy be limited. In a true re- 
public, on the other hand, the governing 
force is in the people themselves, whc 
must choose for and from themselves the 
Tulers who they decide will best under. 
&tand and carry out their wishes. The 
People, therefore, are responsible, indi- 
Vidually and collectively, for good on 
bad 80°vernmental conditions. How im- 
portant, then, that the franchise should 
be exercised in a thoughtful, intelligent 
manner; that the well being of all class- 
€s of citizeris should be considered; that 
the conditions most favorable for the 
formative period of the rising genera- 
tion should be closely studied; that the 
pay of the future shonld be fitted 
pan turn to assume the grand re- 

“ ilities of self government. 

Under these circumstances can on¢ 
a of the people decide what is best 
: ‘Another portion of the people whx 
no nO voice or participation in the se-| « 
‘on of rulers or the formation of the 
ee } soe which they live and yet 
te ve Bove ronment express the will of 
people? Is it not w rong to style such 

4 government republican or democratic 
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in this country, where, w 0 cory 
penta 4 where, while both sexes} lectures by | 
aprotic. —s citizens and’ are such in| ary and sc 
the oi 4 p only one sex, the male, bas} country, on 
cept nae . franchise been accurded, ex: | scientific an 
ithe degree and in favored | to the comp 
“The eff - who attend 
is often ct is that the dominant sex Swedish | 
vervient o] Wittingly unjust to the sub- | by Miss Key 
not “one and overlcoks its needs, | philanthrop’ 
inated oa anding them. The sex dom- work, publi: 
mates raw submits hopelessly to in- | ological the: 
cherishes a bite win its way by finesse, Anne Chark 
subordinatic er but repressed sort of in- | nello, who is 
existin n or openly seeks to change | sketch of th¢ 


® Conditions. Any one of the first 

Tee ey is degrading to the self 
ee aa dignity of woman, while the 
pr erina position of seeming 
should — to the sex with whom she 
in accord. As home makers 
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>-H MILK TOO. 





s Bearing our Brand. 


WITHOUT OUR BRAND! 


TYNGSBORO, Mass., May 27, 28 
ding Quaker Oat Feed in connection with Gluten 
vives much better results with milch cows than 
‘Middlings or any other grain I have used. I am 
© Oat Feed to my horses used at the farm and 
ute. I find it is cheap, horses keep in good con- 
10 hesitancy in recommending it for horses. 

HENRY H. Upton, 


For samples and full particulars, address 


ro, Ill. 
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MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


r-| Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1886, 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 A.M., 
| 412.50, 1.20, 111.00 P. M.. via. Brunswick 
)»- | ana Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via wiston 
y and Winthrop; leave Brunewick, 8.00 A 


leave Bath, 7.15 A. M., 1.15 


y | (upper) 2.45 P. 
it | days only, 3.25 P 


yf | and 9.10 A. M., 2.35, 2.65 Sundays only, 3.47 
P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 P. 


FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK 


of | leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. 





at | 4.45 P. M.; for Bucksport, 7.20 A. M. 

of | G50 P. M. Saturdays only. 

ir A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.15 

n- | +: 


‘| 1.38, 1.48 Sundays only, and 2.30 P.M. t12.20 

1) A. M., (night) e Bi 

»- | P. M.. and +12.00 Midnight; leave Lewiston, 
. M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 

* | 6.60 A. M., 12.50 and t11.20 P.M.: leave Gar- 

1- | diner, t1.25 and_8.55 A. M., 2.20, 2.40 Sun- 

M.; leave Augusta, 11.50 


of | M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 9.55 A. 
sr | M., and 3.13, 3.35 Sundays only, and 4.30 Fe. 
Leave Bangor 5.30 A. M. and 2.00 P. M.,: 

rt 
in ry! and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A. M.,, 


1.20 
P. M., 5.05 P. M. except Saturdayand Sunday, 


P. M., for Lewiston and ae 


| Evening trains leave Portland at 5.05 


© | for Brunswic 
| ville, and 5.10 

The mid-day _trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Ringieic. Rangeley, 
Anson, Skow if 


tO 
18 | Noru 


P. M. for Le 


Bath, Augusta, and Water 
wiston. 


egan ast, Dexter, 


0- | Dove: and Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks- 
_|port, and nigh trains rum every night be- 


tween Bosto 
IT Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, a 
yn | waiting at junction points, for Skowh 
onday mornings and for Belfast, 


b- excepting 


m ane 


Bangor, cgnnecting, a 
nm y 
an, 


Dexter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 


16 
to FOR 


Sunday morni 
PORT 


ngs. 
LAND, BOSTON, and WAY 


a | STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M, and 
4.10 P. M.; leave Houlton, 8.30 A. M. and 1.20 


P.M. via B 


& A., 6.40 A. 


M., 4.25 P. M. via C. 


i] 


ne | P.; leave St. Stephen, 730 A. M., 4.45 P. M.; 


ne | leave Vanceboro, 10.00 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M. 

D- | leave Ellsworth, 11.50 A. M.. 5.4 
5, 10.00 A. 5 

A. M., 1.40, 8,00 and 11. 


M., 4.20 P. M.; leave Belfast. 7.20 A. 
P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 


ts 
ad | A. 
vn | 1.24 


M. ‘and 7.3 
3 30 
P. 
P 


P. M.: 


7 
M., 3.50 


35 


si- | P. M.; leave Waterville (via Wiearen) pis 


A.M., 2.25 P. M.; (via Augusta) 


5.45 


9. 
M., 2.25. 3.18, 10:08 P. M., 1.10 A. M.; leave 
usta, 6.30, t10.06 A. M., 3.05, 3.60, 111.00 


ly | Au 
- PAM. 1.50 


5, 


A, M.; leave Bath. 7.15, 110,55 A. 
M., 4.00 P. M., 12.00(midnight); leave Bruns- 
‘8, | wick, 7.40, 111.25 A.M., 4.28 


4.45 P.M., 112.35, 


7 , ¥. 
~" 11.05, A. M., 4.26 P. M.; leave 
he | ower) 6.50. 110.30 A. M., 111.20 P. M. 


be The mid-day express train runs Goity,, logy. 


er|ing Sundays from Portland 12.50 


Brun wick 1.48, Augusta 2.56, 


ld | Rocklana. | é 
The morning train from Augusta, and for 


nd | noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, cov 
; Trains ran between Au 
usta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, ans 

twoen Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven 


of | nect for Rockland. 


at | jent hours, for time cf which, as well as tim 


‘rs | of trains at stations not mentioned above, rof 


sir | erence may be had to posters at stations an 


other public places, or Time Table Folder will 


0, | be cheerfully furnished on application to ¢): 
ig, General Passenger Agent. 
daily. 


oo GEORGE F. EVANS, 
nd General Manager. 


ial| F. E. Booruey, Gen’) Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
id- Sept. 30, 1896. 
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CINTH BULBS. 


house flowering. Price reduced 





each, or #1 per doz. 
Lilies, C. 
at Wight’s till store is repaired. 








AND TRUST CO. 


"No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me. 


m- | TRUSTEES. 
by J. MANCHESTER Haynes, PREs. 
yur | Epwin C, BuRLEIGH, 


ava | LAYSON TUCKER, Natu’t W. Cos, 
are | W. H. GANNETT, M. W. Farr, 
aci- | H. M. Hears. Cuas. H. WHITB, 


L. J. CROOKER. 
Byron Boyp, 

W. Scorr Hii. 
G. T. STEVENS. 


thy F. WwW. 

: F. 8. LYMAN, 

a2- Orrin WILLIAMSON, 
Ina H. RANDALL, 


pe- quan 
iM- | Deposits Received] Subject to Check and 
nt- | INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
nd.| In Savings Department, interest paid 


ser-| QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
and | per annum on Deposits remaining THRE® 
ard | MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 


ies, | the Ist and 16th of each month. 


at | 3.00 A. M., (night); leave Farmington, 8.50 A. 
. 2.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 
wiston 


Waterville 
‘A= | 3.36, arrive at Bangor 5.15 P. M., connecting 
ve | for and fron. Lewiston anc Bath, but not for 


Buy them now for 
for 
the best named varieties to 10 cents 
Chinese Water 
K. PARTRIDGE, Augusta, 


< Augusta Safe Deposit 


Gro. N. LAWRENC® 


but| All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
and ly Confidential. 

| High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
par- | curities Bought and Sold. 
ire, Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
the | To Let. 
sful | F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
ved | &#Banki 


ng Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
‘ing | 9 to 12.30 P. M. 1y19 
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A Churn that Churns in One Minute. 


h Ihave been in the dairy business all my 
uct | life and have many times churn 
ries | hour befor butter would appear, 
heard of a churn that woul 
ute, [concluded to try it. : 
week I[ used it, and not only could I churn in 


for an 

so when I 
churn in a min- 
Every day fora 


1ing | a minute, but { got more and better butter 


8 is | than 


wi th 


the common churn. This is very 


node | important information to butter makers. The 


churn works easily, and : 
nary churning in less than 60 seconds. I have 
sold two dozen of these churns in the past 
month. Every butter maker that has seen me 
churn in less than a minute has bought one. 
You can obtain all desired information re- 


are 
ces, 
ture 
ring 


will churn an ordi- 


sah | garding the 

hick & Co., St. Louis, and they wi 
= | prompt and courteous attention. 
rad- 





‘ve AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


“a. ORGANIZED IN 1848. 

» de- aan 

nent Deposits, May 20, 1896, #5,915,235.91. 
bove Surplus, $450,000. 

waned TRUSTEES. 

Wa. 8S. BADGER. J. H. MANLEY. 

——,; L. C. Cornisn. LENDALL TITCOMB. 
B, F. PARROTT, 

Deposits received and placed on interest the 
> | tirst day of eyery month. _ the 
y Interest paid or credi in account on 

first Wednesday of February and August. - 
fash. Deposits are exempt by law from all tax 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
all to | Especial privleges affo to Execute 
take Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, marri 


women and minors. 


EDWIN ©. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 
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all my Prescription Books, 
Partridge’s Old Reliable 
Store, opp. P. O., is 


stock. New Perfumes, 
and Druggists’ Sundries. 





Aporthecary. 


churn by addressing J a gat 


A Datry MAN. 


At Wight’s Jewelry Store, opP- 
Masonic Temple, Augusta, W 
Drug 
repaired. 


Dispensing from a new — 


C. K. PARTRIDGE, 
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A YOUNG SOUTHERN GIRL WHG 
WRITES CLEVER VERSE. 











Woman's Responsibilities — Don’t Muffle 
the Throat — The Woman Drammen 
Black Trimmed Lingerie —Miss Ellen 

' Key—Hints In Season. 


It seems to me the most graceful sen- 
timent expressed in poetry for the past 
few years by an American gir] has come 
from the charmed pen of Miss Jean 
Wright of Louisville. Her verse has 
been frequently set to music, and I have 
had several requests of late for know]l- 
edge as to her personality. o 

She is a southern girl, born in Louis- 
ville, where she still lives. She has been 
writing in verse since childhood, and 
her talent has improved each year. Aside 
from the original ideas which find ex- 
pression in her poems she has an unusu- 
al faculty of translation, and, while this 
part of her work is not sufficiently nu- 
merous to speak finally of her eventual 
success in this ambition, several of her 
translations are considered exceedingly 

ever. 
. Ajlof Miss Wright’s work is notice- 
able for alack of the amateurish and 
js surprisingly marked by a certain 
moderation and finish one would only 
expect in an older writer. She combines 
all a true southerner’s love for the beau- 





JEAN WRIGHT. 


ty in nature with a girl’s natural touch 
of lightness and fancy, clearly suggested 
in a ‘‘June Song,’’ a part of which is: 

Oh, lovely June, thy ripening fields and woods, 

Thy birds and butterflies and bees, ° 
Thy sunny mornings and thy starry nights, 

The secret south wind in thy trees, 

Bring to me only vague regret. 

Oh, lovely June, could I forget! 

Last winter Miss Wright spent much 
time in translating several selections 
from Heine that were to be set to music 
by aclever young composer of Louis- 
ville, John Ford Barbour. He died be- 
fore the manuscript had been published 
but, fortunately, it was in a finished 
state, and a Chicago publisher will 
bring out the five songs. 

Miss Wright inherits much of her lit- 
erary taste from General William But- 
ler, her great-uncle, who was one of 
Kentucky’s early soldier poets. Her fa- 
ther isGeneral J. M. Wright, one of the 
brilliant officers of the civil war and 
now marshal of the United States su- 
preme court. Her mother is a daughter 
of Dr. Ewing. She is surrounded by all 
the delights of a happy home life, and se 
far none of the cynical thoughts common 
to young poets has crept into her writing, 
which makes it singularly refreshing. 

As a translator from the French Miss 
Wright shows a facile pen, and as she 
speaks this as well as several other lan- 
guages fluently she may be counted 
among the few feminine linguists Amer- 
ica owns. All comes naturally to her, 
for, while she works the usual number 
of hours, she is a devotee of social life 
and one of the favorites of the gay set 
of Louisville. She knows something of 
music and Joves it next to her own tal- 
ent of writing. In fact, she is just the 
ordinary lovable southern girl, with an 
unusual allowance of the intellectual. 
She is petite in figure, with brown eyes 
and short, curly hair, clear complexion 
and a bright, happy disposition. She is 
pretty, according to the general verdict, 
but she is even more interesting than 
that.—Cor. Chicago Times-Herald. 





Woman’s Responsibilities. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf of Roch- 
ester was seen by a reporter recently, 
and, asked for her opinion on woman’s 
responsibilities at the present time, she 
replied : 

“That citizens of a republic have de- 
volving upon them duties of greater mo- 
ment than those which devolve upox 
people of adifferent form of government 
hone will deny. Under an absolute 
monarchy submission to law only is re- 
quired and the exercise of a restricted 
franchise, in addition to submission, if 
the monarchy be limited. In a true re- 
public, on the other hand, the governing 
force is in the people themselves, whe 
must choose for and from themselves the 
Tulers who they decide will best under- 
stand and carry out their wishes. The 
People, therefore, are responsible, indi- 
Vidually and collectively, for good o1 
bad governmental conditions. How im- 
portant, then, that the franchise should 
be exercised in a thoughtful, intelligent 
manner; that the well being of all class- 
€s of citizens should be considered; that 
the conditions most favorable for the 
formative period of the rising genera- 
tion should be closely studied; that the 
citizens of the future should be fitted 
in their turn to assume the grand re- 
Sponsibilities of self government. 

“Under these circumstances can one 
Portion of the people decide what is best 
for another portion of the people whc 
have no voice or participation in the se- 
lection of rulers or the formation of the 

’ws under which they live and yet 
have the government express the will of 
the people? Is it not wrong to style such 
& government republican or democratic 
1n this country, where, while both sexes 
are acccuxted citizens and’ are such in 
4 sense, to only one sex, the male, bas 
the Tight’ franchise been accorded, ex: 
Cept in a limited degree and in favored 
Ocalities? 

; “The effect is that the dominant sex 

‘often unwittingly unjust to the sub- 
*ervient class and overlcoks its needs, 
hot understanding them. The sex dom- 
‘hated either submits hopelessly to in- 
were seeks to win its way by finesse, 
= erishes a bitter but repressed sort of in- 
: bordination or openly seeks to change 
Xisting conditions. Any one of the first 

Tee methods is degrading to the self 
Iaaeet and dignity of woman, while the 
on puts ber ina position of seeming 
th ’gonism to the sex with whom she 

ould be in accord. As home makers 


the youth of ine iand in mental, moral 
and physical development, as wage 
earners, taxpayers, actors on nearly ey- 
ery stage occupied by men, have women 
no responsibility in the upbuilding and 
evolution of this republic? Do they owe 
no duty to themselves and it? Their 
present position is most degrading. The 
mothers and daughters of the nation are 
political nonentities, peers only of the 
mentally unsound, corrupt and aliens. 
Does thisennoble the race? No. A race 
cannot rise to its full stature until moth- 
erhood and fatherhood are equally hon- 
ored, and a republic of the people can 
never be 80 in fact unti] both sexes have 
full expression at its ballot box. Woman 
needs to feel her share of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and the republic 
needs her power. ’’—New York Tribune. 


Don’t Muffle the Throat, 

While connoisseurs of feminine beau- 
ty rave over the perfection of a swanlike 
throat, the fuct remains that many ex- 
tremely beautiful women have extreme- 
ly short necks, to which no amount of 
care can add an inch. But whether a 
woman’s throat is swanlike or other- 
wise matters but little in these days of 
chill winds. The possessors of all sorts 
of necks are confronted with the neces- 
sity of protecting themselves against 
colds or personal discomfort. Many are 
tempted to muffle up their throats in the 
becoming furs that make almost any 
face distingue, but the best advice that 
could be given to the ones who want 
lovely throats is—don’t. 

The neck, like the face, thrives best 
under Mother Nature's care, and high 
collars, feather boas and fur collars can- 
not help but create a tenderness that is 
disastrous to beauty. 

But these things are fashionable just 
now, and after all it is worth some sac- 
rifice to be just in style, and the only 
thing to do until the low collars come 
in again is to take such care of the throat 
that almost no damage will be done. In 
the first place, the neck should never be 
washed in warm water without a dash 
of cold, pure water to follow it, and on 
genera] principles the cold bath is de- 
cidedly the best. 

Again, it will be found that a gentle 
massage of the upper chest and the neck 
before retiring will be followed by a 
toning up of Jax muscles and a general 
improvement in the curves of the throat. 
When high collars are worn, if they are 
large enough to allow freedom of move- 
ment, the chances are that the skin un- 
der them will keep soft and healthy, 
and if, when the fur collar or boa is 
taken off the tissues are found to be 
moist and overheated, a thorough rub- 
bing with a soft towel is kept up fora 
few minutes the reaction will restore 
the weakened muscles.—New York Ad- 
vertiser. 


The Woman Drummer. 

‘No, I wouldn’t advise any young 
woman to take up the profession of a 
drummer, although I have followed it 
with some success for the past seven 
years,’’ said Miss May Gerson, a bright 
little lady who travels for a big Cleve- 
land firm, toa reporter at the Metro- 
politan. 

“I don’t think that the life of a com- 
mercial traveler is suitable for women, 
which is evidenced by the fact that so 
few of them have adopted it. In my 
career on the road I have met with only 
one real woman drummer. I often tell 
people I am the only one in the world. 
The fatal objection to the business view- 
ed from the female standpoint is that it 
takes away the home. Home means 
much more to us than tomen. A man 
can manage to get along with periodical 
visits to his family and gets hardened 
to hotel existence. That sort of life 
wasn’t intended for his sisters or daugh- 
ters. 

‘I am not at all soured or disappoint- 
ed, but am taking acommon sense view 
of the subject. My own life is full of 
pleasant spots. I live well and get a 
comfortable salary, having gone right 
up from a beginning of $7 a week. Peo- 
ple treat me nicely, and there isn’t a 
town in half a dozen states where I 
haven’t a lot of friends. Personally I 
have nothing to weep over, but I reit- 
erate my advice to all women who may 
contemplate entering on the life of a 
drummer—don’t.’’—Washington Post. 

Black Trimmed Lingerie. 

New underwear has a decidedly fu- 
nereal tinge. Pure white linen gar- 
ments, lace and ribbon trimmed, are no 
longer fashionable. To be quite up to 
date the dainty skirt or corset cover 
must have a wide edge of bl &k embroid- 
ery. This is a French idea, but it was 
quickly adopted by American women, 
many of whose wardrobes have now a 
decidedly half mourning air. 

The embroidery used is very wide and 

usually very fine. A tiny sample of it is 
sufficiently dismal, but the new gar- 
ments have rows upon rows of it, the 
craze for deep, overlapping flounces be- 
ing at aclimax. At intervals the sober 
effect is accentuated by a broaa black 
ribbon bow, and the scheme is even car- 
ried out so far as to have each garment 
fastened by tiny black buttons. 
A very striking petticoat which was 
wade recently for a New York woman 
was finished by several deep flounces of 
the black embroidery and adorned by 
numberless black bows. The addition of 
the black is supposed to give a very chic 
effect, and in some of the daintiest un- 
derwear the gloomy effect is possibly 
not so manifest. Atall events it is char- 
acteristically a French fancy, and has 
been taken up by New York women 
with all the enthusiasm which anything 
Parisian evokes.—New York World. 


Miss Ellen Key. 

Miss Ellen Key, a Swedish lady, has 
attracted much attention in her native 
land by her efforts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of workingmen. Jointly with Dr. 
Anton Nystrom, she founded the Work- 
ingmen’s institute of Sweden, which 
now owns a handsome building in Stock- 
holm and branch establishments in all 
the provincial towns. It has courses of 
lectures by the most distinguished liter- 
ary and scientific authorities of the 
country, on historical, philosophical, 
scientific and literary subjects, adapted 
to the comprehension of laboring men, 
who attend in large numbers. 

Swedish literature is the topic treated 
by Miss Key, who, in addition to her 
philanthropic labors, has done literary 
work, publishing books, chiefly on soci- 
ological themes. One is a biography of 
Anne Charlotte Leffler, duchess of Caia- 
nello, who is widely known through her 
sketch of the life of Sophie Kovalevsky. 
Miss Key is a sort of lay confessor of the 
working classes, who come -in crowds 
every Sunday to her modest lodging to 
consult her on every possible question, 
from family tiffs to controversies about 
wages. She isa believer in socialism for 


means to larger ends. She desires the 
enfranchisement of women.— Woman’s 
Journal. 


Rich Gowns. 

The use of white satin, fur, gold 
braid and rich laces, says a New York 
fashion writer, is a decided feature of 
rich cloth and velvet gowns for after- 
noon calls and receptions, the white 
satin accessories still consisting of full 
vest, revers apd collar. Many women 
prefer the pure snow white satins to any 
of the tints which have a glint of cream 
or yellow in the hueless hue, but this 
dazzling pear] or lily tint is most trying 
to the compiexion, but, equal to the sit- 
uation, French tailors and modistes tone 
and soften the glaring white of the satin 
with rows of narrow gold braid, which 
at once transforms its effect. They like- 
wise use tiny edgings of dark mink, seal 
or sable fur, rows, straps and bands of 
lustrous golden brown lyons velvet, 
cerise velvet, or, richest and most com- 
plementary of all, appliques and veil- 
ings of venetian rose point or vandyke 
laces. cs ee 

Co-operative Housekeeping. 

Six women students of Bellamy who 
are employed in the American paper 
goods factory at Kensington, Conn., have 
put their principles in active operation. 
These young women have leased a house, 
in which they live and have their being. 
Everything except their clothing is 
owned in common, and they take turns 
in doing the housework. Two of them 
do it for one week, then another pair 
assumes the responsibility. So success- 
ful has this plan proved that more have 
applied than can be accommodated, and 
it is proposed to lease the Hotchkiss 
house, engage a servant and enlarge the 
scope of usefulness and happiness. One 
of the rigidly enforced rules of this col- 
ony is that no male company shall be 
admitted to the house. —Troy Times. 

Clothless Dinners. 

Several clothless dinners have been 
given lately, which is a decided innova- 
tion. It has heretofore been usual only 
at luncheons and teas, if at all, to strip 
the polished mabogany of its cloth. 
Now, in at least a few cases, it has been 
done at dinner as well. Nothing can 
make a more e ‘fective setting for silver, 
glass and wux lights than the dark, 
shining surface cf this rich wood. It 
seems a pity, however, to take away the 
pretty distinction of the simpler meals 
by giving the privilege of an uncovered 
board also to the formal dinner. 


Young, but Clever. 
Miss Katherins L. Courtright, dean 
of women of Knox college, is a very 
young woman to hold the position she 
does, but, in addition to that, she is also 
a young woman who received no ‘‘higher 
education’’ as it is furnished in schools, 
A college dean with no degree, no alma 
mater even, is a rarity worth comment, 
and when that dean is a teacher with 
an enviable record and a director of fine 
methods there is something to be said 
to the women who lament that so many 
doors are closed to them because of their 
lack of college training. 





Winter Shirt Waists. 

Well fitting, well made, pretty flan- 
nel shirt waists are the thing just now 
for cyclers, golfers and other women 
who affect out of door sports. <A cotton 
or linen waist is too cool, so the flannel 
and lightweight cloth shirts take their 
place. The newest and prettiest flannel 
shirts are made without linings so they 
can be easily washed. Delaine, corduroy 
and velveteen are all made up into reg- 
ular shirt waists these days, and when 
they fit well they are pretty and appro- 
priate for the fresh air girl. 


To Fix Up Furs, 

Furs, when taken out in the fall, are 
often found to have a marred and crush- 
ed appearance. They can be made to 
look fresh and new with little trouble. 
Wet the fur with a clean brush dipped 
in water and then shaken, brushing the 
hair up the wrong way. Let the fur dry 
in the air for half an hour and then give 
it a good beating with arattan. After 
beating it comb the fur in the right way 
with a coarse comb. 


Women Coal Miners. 

In England a number of young wom- 
en are regularly employed in coal mies 
and are perfectly satisfactory in their 
work. They do not go down into the 
deep shafts, but work at the mouths of 
the pits and shovel coal as easily as men. 
They receive 28 cents a day. They wear 
heavy trousers made in knickerbocker 
style, blouses and short, heavy skirts 
turned up like the washerwoman over- 
skirts of the past. 


Mrs. Charles Dalton is superintend- 
ing the stone carving for the internal 
decorations of St. Cuthbert’s church, 
Kensington, London. The stone and 
wood carving is being done entirely by 
the ladies. 


The elegantes of Paris have taken to 
washing their hair with paraffin, which 
is a splendid cleanser and takes the 
place of water, but precautions are nec- 
essary on account of its inflammable na- 
ture. 


The national farmers’ congress, re- 
cently held at Indiarapolis, adopted a 
resolution recommending an amendment 
to the United States constitution grant- 
ing suffrage to women. 

**Don’t get a lace bolero,’’ a dress 
critic advises, ‘‘unless you have it heay- 
ily jeweled. This gives it individual- 
itw’’ 
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Company Comes 


unexpectedly the housewife 
jis often puzzled as to what | 


Then time |: 
If when 


a : 
Sito get for dinner. 
is doubly precious. 


so caught she only has ay 
package of ab 
2 


« 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE..MEAT. 


in her pantry she can, in a few 
minutes, prepare the best of all 
desserts—good mince pie. Think 
‘of it. No peeling, chopping, seeding, = 
picking and mixing. A package of '@ 
None Such, costing only 10 cts., will is 
maketwo large pies. Makes perfect 
Fruit Cake and Fruit Pudding also. 
Get a package to-day from your 
grocer. Take no substitute. 
Send your address, naming this pa- 
per, and we will send you frees 
book, “Mrs. Popkins’ Thanksgiv- 
ing,” by one of the most popal. 
humorous writers of the day. 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, ¥. ¥. 
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And keepers, as largely the trainers of 


Sweden, but only as a transitional 





} delicate fingers. 


ARRANGING CURTAINS. 


Points on a Subject That Causes Many 
Women to Despair. 

The arranging of Windsor curtains is 
a matter of despair to more than one 
housewife, who either must put them 
up in «@ slovenly, half hearted way or 
depend on the professional draper. Ar- 
tistic draping is much like trimming a 
hat—it takes an experienced hand to do 
it well. For a chamber window there 
gan be nothing more dainty than cur- 
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tains of snowy muslin, either striped, 
figured or plain, finished by the fullest 
of frills along the edge and arranged 
prettily at the windows. It is useless to 
try to make one curtain take the place 
of two. It is a feat that cannot be ac- 
complished with success. Two good, full 
curtains are necessary, long enough to 
admit being tied up without escaping 
the floor by too great a distance. 

A pretty idea is to cross the curtains, 
if of thin material, at the top, catch 
them back on a level with the window 
sill and tie them with immense knots of 
muslin. 





Embroideries Now a Fad. 

Not since the days of our great-grand- 
mothers has so much hand work been 
seen on the best gowns of the season. 
It is the chief reason of the costliness.of 
the newest frocks. 

Silk embroidery is one of the favorite 
trimmings this year, and the elaborate 
designs are all worked by hand. 

Bodices and even gowns made entire- 
ly of sequins are one of the fashions of 
the hour, and every separate tiny sequin 
is sewed to the foundation by #and. 

Jeweled lace is much used, and if 
the lace is worthy its price the jewel- 
ing is all hand work. 

Many of the collarettes which glisten 
with spangles have taken days of hard 
work to fashion, for each spangle has 
been sewed by hand. 

There are more tucks used this year 
than for many seasons past. They are 
fine, dainty tucks and are the work of 
Many of the little 
French bodices are entirely of tucks. 
Tucked sleeves are also much worn. 
Not only are the sheer fabrics tucked, 
but many of the heavier materials. 

Hemstitching by hand is also much 
the vogue. —Exchange. . 


Women and Professional Life. 

Woman was creaied by her Maker to 
be the helpmate of man and to fill those 
highest and holiest of earthly callings— 
wife and mother. Married life is her 
natural sphere. The qualities which are 
needed to perfectly fulfill the duties of 
such a state are inherent within the 
true woman. When she assumes these 
duties, they are her life and her first 
thought. She will never forget or neg- 
lect them through the influence of past 
experiences or present necessities in an- 
other channe]. In this age the practical 
side of our life is paramount. Profes- 
sional life makes a woman more prac- 
tical, more economical and of better 
judgment and must therefore fit her to 
be a greater helpmate to her husband. 
The true woman will never be inde- 
pendent of her husband, although capa- 
ble of earning her own living, but will 
ever rely upon him and strive to fulfill 
his wishes. There are exceptions to al] 
rules, but the true woman can never be 
unfitted for the highest fulfillment of 
the duties in her natural sphere of wife 
and mother by contact with profession- 
al life—W. G. H. in Philadelphia 
Press. 





Tinsel In Dress Goods, 

‘This is to be a glittering season, says 
a fashion writer. Even the new cloth 
dress goods are woven with tinsel 
threads, and very pretty are the effects 
thus obtained. In the dark silk and 
wool mixtures the gleaming suggestion 
of tinsel is most effective. The newest 
gauze to be used, either as a trimming 
or for entire evening gowns, comes 
striped with either gold or silver, and 
the latest mousseline de soie is em- 
broidered with glittering threads. From 
England comes the rumor that a pow- 
der has been made with luminous prop- 
erties which, when applied to fabrics 
of all descriptions, will give to them 
the brilliant, scintillating coloring of 
the opal by day and render them phos- 
phorescent by night. If this powder is 
all that the inventor believes it, we 
will soon have luminous chiffon frills 
and changing, glowing silks, which 
will look asif their designs had been 
dipped in fire. 


She Loved Study. 

Miss Anva Eliot Ticknor, who has 
lately died at Newport, R. L, was a 
daughter of George Ticknor, the histo- 
rian. She was known not only in Bos- 
ton, her native city, but every part of 
the country, through the Society For 
Home Study, which she established 
more than 25 years ago. She inherited 
a love of study and of books from her 
father, and her last years were devoted 
almost entirely to this plan for encour- | 
aging young people who were unable to | 
take a college education to make the 
most of their opportunities and spare 
moments at home. She was also ap- 
pointed one of a commission to superin- 
tend the disposal of a state fund for es- 
tablishing public libraries in cities and 
towns where there were none. 








Athletic Womanhood. 
The revolution which has taken place 
in the training of girls within the past 
80 years is almost beyond conception. 
The time will soon come when a refer- 
ence to ‘‘the weaker sex’’ will provoke 
a look of inquiry, a merry challenge of 
the speaker. If our girls keep on as 
they have begun, there is no telling 
what degree of physical prowess will 
be reached by the women of, another 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


Five Little Pigs. 
Five little pigs, all rosy pink, 
Are shut in a pen as black as ink. 
All day long, in a close, dark pen, 
They wriggle and twist about, and then: 








This little pig went to market 

To buy him some crackers and cheese, 
But instead of a lunch 
He bought a big bunch 

Of fresh mignonette and sweet peas. 


This little pig staid at home 

And said, with a heartrending wail, 
‘“*The air is so damp . 
It will give me the cramp 

And take all the curl from my tail.” 


butter. 
“J’m tidy,’’ quoth she, ‘“‘though I’m fat.” 
Then it dropped on her gown, 
The buttered side down, 
And, ob, how she hiccoughed at that! 


This little pig had none, 
Not a crumb nor a morsel of bread, 
So he swung on the gate 
Until it was late, 
And then he went hungry to bed. 
This little pig said: ‘Wee, wee, wee! I 
can't find my way home!”’ 
But no wonder the rogue went astray, 
For he ran down the street 
When he heard the drums beat, 
And he followed the circus all day. 
Five little pigs as pink as a rose! 
They’re only the baby’s tiny toes! 
And before they are tucked in the blanket 
tight 
T’ll seize them and squeeze them and kiss 
them good night. 
—Anna M. Pratt in Youth’s Companion. 


A LITTLE HERO. 


Bennie Moran Rescued His Little 
Sister From a Burning House. 

The saver of human life stands in the 
front rank of heroes. And the hero 
whose name is on every tongue in the 
city of Detroit is Bennie Moran, a little 
boy of 8 years, who is a hero at an age 
when most children are slumbering in 
their mothers’ arms. 

Bennie, however, like many another 
hero who bas risked life and limb in ef- 
forts to rescue the helpless, takes the 
honors heaped upon him by admiring 
friends in a modest way and thinks that 
when he carried his little 2-year-old 
sister from his father’s burning house 
he did little more than any other boy 
would do. . 

It took but a few short seconds for 
Bennie to perform this act that will 
bring him glory through all his days. 
It was on Tuesday, Nov. 17, late in the 
afternoon, when Mrs. Moran kissed her 
two babes as they lay playing upon the 
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BENNIE MORAN. 
kitchen floor and started for a nearby 


store. The children were alone in the 
house, and what happened between the 
time Mrs. Moran left and the fire com- 
pany dashed up to the blazing house in 
response to an alarm of fire was gleaned 
from the little hero bit by bit after the 
excitement had subsided. 

Bennie, tired of playing on the kitch- 
en floor, shortly after his mother left 
opened a door leading into the back 
yard, with the intention of going out 
there to play. A sudden puff of wind 
from the open door caught the cartains 
at a window near a lighted gasoline 
stove, and in an instant they were ig- 
nited. The frightened child looked back 
and ina moment saw the entire wall 
blazing with fire. He then remembered 
the oft repeated warnings from his fa- 
ther about fire and started for the side 
door with the intention of escaping into 
the street. The door was locked, but he 
quickly found the key, unlocked the 
door and ren out into the street. And 
then, out in the clear air, free from the 
smoke and flame, be commenced to 
think. His little sister was in there, and 
the flames were creeping closer and 
closer. 

He hesitated not an instant, but start- 
ed to enter the house once more. He 
was met by acloud of flame and smoke 
at the door. Not fora moment did he 
falter, but plunged in headlong, with 
only one thought in his mind, and that 
his little baby sister. He groped his way 
to the center of the room through the 
stifling air and found her sitting on the 
floor, crying softly in a frightened way. 
He placed his arms around her and, half 
carrying, half dragging, brought her to 
the door and then out into the open air 
and left her safe in the street. 

He did not consider his duty perform- 
ed yet, however, and started for a neigh- 
bor’s house, crying at the top of his 
voice: ‘‘Fire! Fire! Papa’s house is burn- 
ing up!’’ The entire neighborhood was 
quickly aroused, and, with the aid of the 
fire company, which appeared on the 
scene shortly, the flames were extin- 
guished. Had it not been for the little 
hero’s presence of mind and his knowl- 





BENNIE’S BABY SISTER. 


edge of just what to do first, not only 
would his baby sister have perished in 
the cruel flames, but his father’s house 
would have been reduced to a smolder- 
ing heap of black and charred ruins. 
Mr. Moran says this is Bennie’s sec- 
ond experience. A little over a year ago 
his sister and mother, with Bennie, had 
a@ narrow escape from death by fire. 
They escaped only by the mother carry- 
ing them over a burning floor and down 
a stairway of flames. 


The Misspelled Tale, 
A little buoy said: ‘Mother, deer, 
May Eye go out to play? 

The son is bright, the heir is clear. 
Owe, mother, don't say neigh!"’ 


“Go fourth, my son,” the mother said. 
The ant said: ‘‘Take your slay— 

Your gneiss knew sled, aw] painted read, 
But dew knot lose your weigh.” 














generation.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


This little pig had a piece of bread and, 


policeman, its official beginning, its 
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() Theodore Roosevelt 
AN the Police Commissioner of New York City, 

LIN whose work as a Reformer is known to 

ZN every newspaper reader will in 


mM T he YOuth's ae. 
(Ompanion § ~” 


for 1897, touch upon his greatest public achievement, — the re-organization 
of a corrupt metropolitan department. 
{\N 

YS as well as of the brave deeds that gild the record of 


© The New York Police. 


A companion article to this will be ‘* Cleaning the Metropolis,’ 
George E. Waring, Jr., who transformed New York from a dirty city to a 





not be sold in Art Stores for less than One Dollar 


Subscription price of The Companion $1.75 





He tells of the life of a New York 
rewards, its penalties and its ‘‘ chances,”’ 
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m\ clean one, and who will tell how the street-cleaners work. Ny, 
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rin One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 

AN will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 

1\ 

AN It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed 

A Its si s to by 24 inches. The subjects are delightfully attractive. This 

“ Calendar is published exclusively by THe Yourn’s COMPANION and could 


a year. 
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New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once 
wv name and address and $1.75 will receive 

The Youth's Companion every week from the time sub- 
scription is received till January 1, 1897 ; j23 
Christmas, New Year's and Easter Double Numbers ; 
Our Artistic 4-Page Calendar for 1897, a beautifully 
colored souvenir. The most costly gift of its kind The 
Companion has ever offered ; 

And The Companion 52 Weeks, a full year, to Jan. 1, 1898. 
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With hart sew full of glee. 
The wether changed, and snow and sleet 
And reign fell steadily. 


Threw snowdrifts grate, threw watery pool 
He flue with mite and mane. 


study: I study reading, spelling, geog- 
raphy and arithmetic. I will tell you 
what I have for pets: One calf, her name 
is Fannie; 3 cats, they are white coons; 


Eye love not 


But hear a car 


Winter is 


thus to Rome. 


te came passed. 


He and his sled were safely toad 
Back to his home at last. 
—Richmond Central Presbyterian. 


His Essay. 


WINTER 
the coldest 


Said he, ‘“‘Though Eye would walk by rule, 
Eye am not rite, '*is plane. 

‘““Eye'd like to meat sum kindly sole, ~ 
For hear gnu dangers weight, 

And yonder stuirs a treacherous whole, 
Two sloe has been my gate. 

“A peace of bred, a gneiss hot stake, 
Eye’d chews if Eye were home. 

This crewel fate my hart would brake. 


“Eye, week and puil, have missed my rode.”’ 


A Virginia teacher has a boy of 10 
years in her school who recently pre- 
pared this very original composition: 


season of the 
year because it comes in winter mostly. 
In some countries winter comes in sum- 
mer, and then it is very pleasant. I 


have 3 brothers. 


will do better next time. 
to-day; I hope it will 
Christmas, 


umn: 


dear old Maine Farmer. I 
it closed Dec. 4, 
Miss M. C. Phinney. 


terested in the column. 


column write to 
sending a riddle: 


me, 


back and I am nobody. 


East Machias, P. O. Box 96, 





25 hens, 4 cows, 2 horses and 3 pigs. 


I 


I think the answer to 
Clara Webber's riddle is an andiron. 


I 


It is snowing 
be sleighing 
PERCY. 


Dear Friends of the Young Folks’ Col- 
I will write just a few lines to the 
have been 
going to school but my school has closed; 
My teacher’s name is 
Iam very much in- 
I would like to 
have some of the girls and boys of the 
I will close by 
You look in my face 
and I am everybody, but you scratch my 
Good-bye, 
LizziE JOUNSON, 


wish winter came in summer in this 
country, for then we could go skating 
barefooted, and we could snowball with- 
out gitting our fingers cold. 

It snows more in winter than any 
other season. A wickit boy took my 
skates and ran off with them, and I 
couldn’t ketch him. Mother says judg- 
ment will overtake him well if judg- 
ment dose he will halve to be pretty 
lively in his legs for that boy can run 
buly. Now I will stop.—New York 
Times. 








Dear Boys and Girls: As it has been 
quite along time since I’ve written for 
the Farmer, I will now write a short 
epistle, as ‘“‘Plague’’ says. 
of us young folks have deserted our good 
old Farmer; but no doubt they are most 
all very busy through the summer and 
fall months. I know I am, but I always 
love to read the letters in our column. 
My school commenced last Monday, and 
I find it pretty cold going and coming. I 
live about one mile from the school- 
house. Mamma has been away on a 
visit to my Aunt Eleanor’s, and I kept 
house for papa. She left all the cooking 
done so I only got it warmed and on the 
table, and every day as soon asI got 
my work all done, I went up to Gram- 
mie’s and stayed, so I had a fine time; 
and then auntie sent me a lot of nice 
presents for being such a good girl. It 
will soon be Christmas. I suppose all 
of the boys and girls look forward to a 
good time. I do. I am going up to 
Grandpa Carleton’s, and all of my aunts 
and cousins will be there, and I am 
afraid we will make such a racket it will 
drive them allcrazy. I think the answer 
to Geneva Clifferd’s conundrum is dis- 
Bertha Webber's is churn. 


I guess all 


content; and 
I will close now with love to all. 

ISABEL A. CROCKETT. 
Winterport. 


Dear Girls and Boys: As I have had 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


“Mary had a little lamb; 
It followed her each day, 
Till Mary wore a bloomer suit, 
And then it ran away!” 
The Whole Story 
Of the great sales attained and great 
cures accomplished by Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is quickly told. It purities and en- 
riches the blood, tones the stomach and 
gives strength and vigor. Disease can- 
not enter the system fortified by the rich, 
red blood which comes by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, 


Hood's Pills cure nausea, 
ache, indigestion, biliousness. 
gists. 25c. 

“Mike,” said the superintendent, 
“there is a dead dog reported in the alley 
| between Illinois and Meridian streets. I 

want you to look after its disposition.” 

An hour later the intelligence officer 
telephoned: ‘I have inquired about the 
dog, and find that he had a very savage 
disposition.” 

A soap that is soft is full of water, 
half or two-thirds its weight probably, 
thus you pay seven or eight cents per 


sick head- 
All drug- 





pound for water. Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap is all soap and no adulteration, 
therefore the cheapest and best. Try 


Dobbins. 

She—How nervous you were when you 
proposed ! 

He—Yes, I'm always that way when 
I'm getting engaged. 

“$5,000 reward. Every testimonial we 
publish of Adamson’s Botanic Balsam is 
genuine. We will pay areward of five 
thousand dollars for evidence proving 
otherwise in a single case. 

“F. W. Kinsman & Co., 

The “Cornhill Magazine” says: “The 
book-stalls are full to-day of works 
written in the first person singular, and 
relating deeds of the utmost daring, 
while on the cover is a portrait of the 
author, asmug man in spectacles, who 
has not the good sense tv suppress him- 
self.” 

“Fear not,” she cried. 
saved,” 

They took courage from her confidence, 

“Fear not. This is the fourteenth 
serial in which I have been the heroine, 


Augusta, Me,”’ 


“We shall be 


one week. 


of 150 acres. 
work and ma 


papa keeps the school. 
arithmetic, writing. spelling, geography 7 
I have three brothers; 
one is 18; my age is 12, and my younger] qe foe. 
We live on a farm ee 5e 
Mammaand I do the house of Z y Lid 

Last year 
we made about 500 Ibs., which we sold 
in Massachusetts for 20 cents per pound. 
We keep three horses, 10 head of cattle, 


and grammar. 


brothers are 7 


and 5. 


ke the butter. 


a great many letters in the columns of 
the Farmer from girls and boys, I now 
take the liberty to write myself. 
going to school now; it has been keeping 
We have twenty-five scholars; 
I study reading, 


I am tem pest. 


truth, he lies. 


ler Infants and Children, 


and I just about know how things go.” 
And she laughed in the teeth of the 


7h ee” CRIA 
OF Les Ef ry 


is on 


wrapper, 


When a man says “‘I lie,’ does he lie, 
or does he speak the truth; if he lies, 
he speaks the truth; if he speaks the 


We raised 22 turkeys, and 
Papa does the 


35 sheep. 
mamma sold 18 for $18. 
most of his work himself, for my older 
brother works out. I will not write 
much more this time; hoping to hear 
from some of my younger readers soon, 


I will close by signing M. A. W. 
Dear Boys and Girls: We do not 


take the Farmer, but I have the paper to 
read. lam agirl 13 years old. I go to 
school; my teacher’s name is Arthur 
Ward; he is a very nice teacher. My 
studies are fifth reader, geography, 
grammar, spelling and arithmetic. | 
have one sister and one brother. My 
sister is away, going to school. My 
brother has a shepherd dog, his name is 
Pete. For pets I have a dove and a bird. 
I have an organ; I cannot play very 
much. My sister has two cats. I hada 
black and white kitten, but he died; his 
name was Dick. F. E. BLETHEN. 
Thorndike. 

Dear Boys and Girls: J am a little 
boy 11 years old. Itis the first time I 
have written for the Farmer. My school 
is keeping now, but I am a sick boy, and 





“Ab, know!” be cnied and sought the street, 


Although a very busy man, Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., has found time 
in which to write a great book of overa 
thousand pages entitled, The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, in Plain 
English, or Medicine Simplified. Few 
books printed in the English language 
have reached so great a sale as has this 
pupular work, over 680,000 copies having 
been sold at $1.50 each. The profits 
on this enormous sale having repaid its 
author for the great amount of labor and 
money expended on its production he 
has now decided to give away, absolutely 
free, 500,000 copies of this valuable book, 
the recipient only being required to mail 
to the World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, of Buffalo, N. Y., of which com- 
pany he is president, twenty-one (21) one- 
cent stamps, to cover cost of mailing 
only, and the book will be sent postpaid. 
It is « veritable medical library, complete 
in one volume. It contains 1008 large 
pages, and over 300 illustrations, some of 
them in colors. The Free Edition is 
precisely the same asthat suld at $1.50 
except only that the books are bound in 
strong manilla paper covers, instead of 
cloth. It is not often that our readers 
have an opportunity to obtain a valuable 
book on such generous terms, and we 
predict that few will miss availing them- 
selves of the unusual and liberal offer to 





I don’t go much. I will tell you what I 


which we have called their attention. 
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character, of the State Grange, now iu 
session in this city, is the address of the 
Master, Hou. Edward Wiggin, which we 
have the pleasure to publish in full on 
the first and second pages. 
ready writer, a keen observer of events, 
in sympathy with the objects and pur- 
poses of the organization, the address, 
though somewhat lengthy, bristles with 
good points, 
written that it easily claims and holds 
the attention of the reader from the first 
word to the last. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE MASTER. 


The leading feature, of an official 


Always a 





and is so interestingly 





; aeivation it was decided not a worthy 


WAYSIDE NOTES-WISE AND OTHER- 
WISE. 

—Talk about reforming the heathen; 
ihe iirst step is to reform the reformers. 
One of our city exchanges makes the 
serious charge that a poor, destitute 
girl was found in that city, and the at- 
tention of one of the organized “non- 
partisan, non-sectarian” bodies called to 
her needs, but after making careful ex- 


object, as the girl did not belong to 
either church represented in the organ- 
ization. Such christianity as this needs 
another Christ to die for it. No wonder 


TWENTY-THIRD SESSION OF 


MAINE STATE GRANGE. 


Although the regular sessions of the 
Maine State Grange did not open in this 
city until Tuesday morning, every hotel 
and some boarding houses were filled to 
overflowing before dark Monday night, 
while all through the city friends were 
being entertained. Never in the history 
of the order has there been such interest 
or attendance. Fully six hundred 
patrons were present at the informal re- 


pacity of the teachers. He tbinks ita 
poor investment to provide a padded 
box-stall and most expert trainer for a 
colt with nothing to recommend him 
but a pedigree, and a most unattractive 
schoolroom and commonplace tutor for 
the children. 

He advised the placing of books and 
newspapers in the home, the Maine 
Farmer, of course, being specially noted. 

He paid a strong tribute to the State 
Agricultural Bureau, the value of whose 
work, he said, no man can measure. 

He suggested a lack of enterprise on 
the part of the farmers in some direc- 
tions, notably in not catering to the 
wants of the summer qplonists who are 
building up these summer cities all over 
our State. 


Granges for their prompt reports, and to 
assure you all that my year of service 
has been full of pleasant remembrances. 

Treasurer Hunt made his annual re- 
port as follows: 

Worthy Master and Members of the 
Maine State Grange: 

In compliance with the constitutional 
law, I now present my annual report for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1896, as fol- 
lows: 

M. B. Hunt in account with the Maine 
State Grange Corporation: 


R. 


D 

To balance in tepanaey. Oct. 1, 1895. $2588 66 
Oct. 14, 1895, to cash of J. J. Jack- 

> Sr 300 00 

500 00 








a, 


F. Merritt, W. A. Hersey, E. 
ter. 

Household Economy and House Entey. 
tainment—Sisters C. F. Fletcher, J. A 
Roberts, M. F. Boynton. _ 

Dormant Granges—Bros. W. H, Ginn 
C. J. Bolster, M. P. Hunnewell; Sister, 
B. B. Mitchell, B. M. Cross, F. I. Curtis 

Insurance—Bros. C. H. George, “ 
don Powers, M. W. Coburn. 

The election of two members of the 
Executive Committee took place jy the 
afternoon. On first ballot there was no 
choice, O. Gardner leading. Mr. Gard. 
ner has faithfully served the order for 
eight years, and upon the declaration 
of the vote rose and declined a jo. 
election, feelingly expressing his apppe. 
ciation of confidence already bestowed 


A. Syl ves. 


Cory. 











PEPORTS TO STATE GRANGE 


[CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE. } 








: riculture are onlgtoo ap- 
corning oil. The great questions before 
paren ricultural mind to-day are, *‘What 
= a or- causes has brought about the 
_— t condition of agriculture in these 
somo »” and “How long are these con- 
respe s to continue?’ Various causes 
— ned for the decline in agricul 
are ass jepending upon the standpoint 
_— which the view is taken and corre- 
ae remedies prescribed. 
I While your committee hope and be- 
e crisis is past, and the worst has 
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It is with justifiable pride that we call 
attention to our full and complete report 


man’s household is worse than the first, 


this oxygen is maintained by air pene- 
trating through the minute interstices 


grasses—in fact the ripe, rich products 
of the field and garden, speaking to the 


tine, and yet during the morning hour 
while the work of the Committee on Cre- 


Total amount of disbursements. ... $3828 82 
Balance in treasury.........2..0% 3776 66 





sistence of Mr. Heath, the bill has passed 
the House, and has gone to the Senate. 


preparation of the soil for our crops, 
their increased acreage and the resulting 
abundant harvests. Our farm stock, too, 


anticipate v 
cannot be a 


CO-OPERATIVE CORPORATION, 


of the State Grange, occupying space on | 20d all his highest hopes will turn to ; é audience in the sweet language of|dentials was going on, at the first private larly atten 
the first, second fourth and fifth pages | ashes. pol om, ‘Whee the queued teeevints nature. These appropriate decorations | Session of the State Grange, fully six greeseo| 4 sebecl bey whe bad begun the in consequence of these teachings has | reasonable 
’ ’ with water, or when the molecules, or Not in study of astronomy, was airing his been wonderfully improved upon, both | yt being s 


of this issue. The members will find it| The Master gives the subject of educa- were all made by Dr. Twitchell and Mr.| hundred patrons were present. 


a paper worth preserving. 


members, more live Granges than ever We ver 


tion the prominence it deserves, bring- 
ing to view the great advantages en- 

In one house at Northport four genera-| joyed by the present generation in con- 
tions are living. They are Mrs. Lucy|trast with the privileges of the fathers 
Bullock, aged 92; her daughter Mrs. 
Jane Hart, aged 58; her grand-daughter, | houses, over the thresholds of which they 
Miss Jane Hart, aged 17; and her great-| passed to grapple with the grave duties 
grandson, Albion Hart, aged 7. 





who graduated from the little red school 


and responsibilities of life. 


were giants in those days,” 
Massachusetts Granges have reason to] pa thors 


rejoice on account of their continued 
growth and prosperity. At the session 








But “there 
and 
were 


our 


the 





and grandfathers 


grains, of soil are dissolved in water and 
packed into an immense mass, then air 
cannot circulate below the surface, and 
The experiments re- 
ferred to show that lime or salt in the 
soil solidify the earthy molecules and 
prevent their being dissolved and packed 
by the action of water; hence the im- 
portance of lime in keeping the ground 
open and permeable for the circulation 


iants. There was the right kind «|! of both air and rain water. 


material and plenty of it for the mebine | 
of the State Grange, Thursday, the offi-| ¢ men. There were in those days, 2!s>,! try when its people become less solicit- 


cers’ reports showed the order to be in | ¢,nijies of a dozen children, chilaeas lous about the facility for borrowing 
very flourishing condition with 12,500) 15+ being considered an incumbrer« | money and more solicitous about paying 
y much doubt, too, if the methods | ¥hat they owe and keeping out of debt 


vegetation suffers. 


—It will be a fine thing for this coun- 

















C. F. Fletcher of our local Grange, who 
are entitled to great credit for the same. 
Excellent music during the evening was 
furnished by the Augusta Orchestral 
Club, under the direction of F. A. Dennis. 
Dr. Twitchell, chairman of the meet- 
ing made the opening address, referring 
to the changes that have taken place 
since the State Grange met in this capi- 
tal city, it having passed out of the ex- 
perimental stage to the dignity of 20,000 
members. He spoke of the inter-de- 
pendence of classes. Aid the incoming 
of capital, the widening and extending of 
corporate bodies, for these open the door 
to better home markets, and on the other 
hand never forget that he who is at the 
plow and tills the acre is of the great 
foundation industry which alone can 


the history of the order has such an in- 
spiring sight been witnessed, and no 
wonder every one was enthusiastic. 

In the afterooon came the annual ad- 
dress of Worthy State Master Wiggin, to 
be found in full elsewhere. Stepping 
outside the usual groove he preseated 
lessons and grouped facts in a manner 
calling for hearty words of praise from 
every quarter. 

Following Worthy Master Wiggins’ ad- 
dress, Secretary E. H. Libby delivered his 
annual report of which the following is 
a very full abstract: 

Worthy Master and Patrons: I con- 
gratulate you that the interest in our 
order is unabated, and that its influence 
and usefulness have been materially in- 
creased by being extended into many new 
fields within the year. From Sept. 30, 


The certificates of stock owned by the 
State Grange in the Coéperative Corpora- 
tion remain the same as heretofore re- 
ported, 1168 in number, amounting at 
par value to $5840. Bro. C. E. Knight 
has paid since our last meeting, all ac- 
cruded interest up to Dec. 1, 1895, 
amounting to $1053.50. The interest for 
1895 was paid in November, consequent- 
ly was entered to credit of State Grange 
in the new account commencing Oct. 1, 
1896, and will be accounted forin my 
next annual report. 

The increase of balance in treasury 
over that of last year, from fees, dues, 
sale of supplies, and Sixth degree fee, is 
$480.90; increase of same by reason of 
two years’ interests paid by Bro. C. E. 
Knight, as before stated, $703.10; also 


knowledge before a companion, who 
thought more of polo than astronomy, 
“Did you see the Aurora Borealis last 
night?” ‘Yes, and I notice that club 
never gets beaten.”’ 

—The members of the State Grange 
are enthusiastic over the accommodations 
afforded at the city building for their 
meetings. They say that they neve: 
met in a more beautiful hall, the acous- 
tic principles of which are unsurpassed 
Augusta made no mistake in erecting 
that city building. 

—On the expiration of his term of ser 
vice, the last day of the present month, 
Sheriff Norton will move into his ne 


1eW 
house at Gardiner, which is all furnished, 


upon blood lines, and as regards care and 
feeding, unti} a specimen of the stock of 
our fathers would be considered a curi- 
osity. 

But, while these facts, and this great 
improvement has been made and is still 
going on, if the condition of the farmer 
in a financial point of view, has not kept 
place therewith, but, as remarked above, 
has been gradually but steadily reto- 
grading, and the outlet for the surplus 
productions of his soil, his flocks and his 
herds, is such that the price will hardly 
pay for their production, the question 
may well arise, as it frequently does, 
“Why stimulate to increased production 
when it is impossible to dispose of what 
we already produce at anything like sat 
isfactory prices?” 

We thus briefly present the matter of 
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days ago in loading a revolver, The 
revolver was discharged during the 
loading operation, and the bullet took 
off the end of one of kis thumbs, passed 
dangerously close by the head of his 
sister Florence, and buried itself in the 
ceiling. “Didn't know it was )Joaded,” 
will not apply in this instance. 





In view of the present and prospective 
condition of the State treasury, Gov.- 
elect Powers is reported as saying that 
he is in favor of strict economy in regard 
to the expenditures of the government. 
We have no doubt of the fact, and are 
glad of it. Had the last legislature 
taken the advice of the Farmer, there 
would have been no extravagent expen- 
ditures. 





Evangelist Moody’s success is ex- 
plained in some quarters by the fact that 
he has the good will of all the news- 
papers. It is true that the newspapers 
are potent factors in the success and the 
failures of many public men. It is 
easier for a camel to make the tradition- 
al passage through a needle’s eye than 
for a man to succeed in any public busi- 
ness if the newspapers are generally op- 
posed to him. 





And here comes the old and reliable 
Eastern Argus, of Portland, claiming 
recognition for its prospectus of the com- 
ing year. Founded in 1803 the Eastern 
Argus is to-day the same unswerving ex- 
ponent of the Jeffersonian principles of 
Democracy that it was in the life time 
ofthe great Founder of the Party. In 
principles the same, but in all that goes 
to the make-up ofa complete modern 
newspaper, how different from the old 
Argus of ninety years ago! Of course 
we don’t remember so far back as that, 
and must rely upon “historical facts.’ 


The Argus to-day is certainly one of the 


best newspapers inthe State. The Daily 


Argus is sent for 50 cents per month or 


$6.00 per year in advance, and $7.00 at 
the end of the year, free of postage. 
The Weekly Argus, including the Satur- 
day edition, is sent at these rates: 
copy, one year, free of postage, $1.50 in 
advance or $2.00 at the end of the year. 
Clubs of 10, free of postage, $10.00 in 
advance. 


One 


John M. Adams & Co., Pub- 





to our business interests. 
Coéperation is considered by the Mas- + 
ter as the corner stone of the order. 

The necessity of distinctive Grange storc> 

seems to have passed away, though the | 
establishment of them in the early day~ 
of the order brought down prices tos 
very small margin of profit. Coéperation 
has resulted in bettering the quality and 
lessening the price of fertilizers. 

After briefly reviewing the proceed- 
ings at the recent meeting of the Nation- 
al Grange in the city of Washington, 
Master Wiggin closes his most admirable 
and suggestive address with words of 
congratulation, sympathy in the work, 
and good cheer, which should inspire 
his fellow workmen all along the-line. 





Death of General Beal. 

Gen. George L. Beal, one of the most 
prominent and well known men in Ox- 
ford county, died suddenly at his home 
in Norway, Friday morning, of heart dis- 
ease. Gen. Beal returned Wednesday 
from Washington, where he had been iu 
attendance upon a meeting of the 
natiohal board of control of soldiers’ 
homes, of which he was a member. He 
had intended to make a more extended 
visit there, but not feeling well, decided 
to come home. He went to bed in what 
would be termed his usual health. 
About four e’clock in the morning mem- 
bers of his family were awakened by his 

‘oans, and when they reached his room 

e was dead. He was 71 years of aye, 
and leaves a widow and two daughters. 

Gen. Beal had a fine military record, 


if we ever become a toothless race, it 
will be our own fault. 
Superior Court at Augusta. 

State vs. Charles J. Tupper. For ma- 
inivus mischief under the statute for 
ruuuing over fire hose of the city of 
wy acer Ville, in Winslow, on the 27th of 
Nuvember last. The testimony was con- 
viuded, and the County Attorney, not 
believing he had evidence enough to 
warrant a conviction, by consent of the 
court entered a nol pros. State vs. 
Arthur Lessor. For breaking and enter- 
ing the house of Hannah McCarty in 
Chelsea, in the pvight time of Oct. 15th 
last, and taking and carrying away $20 
in money, and a watch of the value of 
$4. Found guilty, and sentenced to 
State prison for four years. The trial of 
Foster Nelson on three different indict- 
ments for larceny in Clinton, and on 
another for breaking and entering the 
stable of Alpheus Hunter in Clinton, 
and carrying away a $20 harness belong- 
ing to George H. Hunter, came to an 
end, Friday afternoon, when the de- 
fence dropped their case and Nelson 
pleaded guilty to all four indictments. 
He was then sentenced to six years in 
the State prison at Thomaston. State 
vs. George H. Meyers and Elizabeth 
Meyers. Jury unable to agree, and was 
dismissed. 








Nominations by the Governor. 
The Governor has made the following 
nominations: 
Dedimus Justice—John M. Ramsey, 
Blaine. 
Notary Public—H. C. Day, Auburn; 
Juun M. Ramsey, Blaine; Frederick H. 





gained during the civil war. He was in 
the service three years and ten mon) 
and traveled in command of troops 12.- 
000 miles. He participated in 12 battles 

After the war Gen. Beal returnea to 
his home and engaged in business ii 
Norway. He built the fine hotel in U 
village still called the Beal hotel. He 
was early called into public service for 
the State, serving in the legislature and 
in numerous other public positions. He 
was pension agent, adjutant general, aud 
served the full time allowed by law in 
the office of State Treasurer. He was a 
man who was highly respected all over 
the State as an upright citizen and a 
genial, whole-souled man. 





A paper combine, or “trust,’’ has been 
formed, all the leading paper manufac- 
turers having pooled their interest. This 
combination will control the sale of the 





lishers, 99 Exchange Street, Portland. 


products of the paper mills. 


ross, Portland; Nelson Mullin, North 
| Haven. 

| irisi Justice—Lewis H. Corliss, Bridg- 
juin; Le slie P. Winchenbach, Friendship; 
M. Card, Alna; Oliver R. Bacheller, 
whegan. 

| Justice of the Peace and Quorum— 
| Joet bean, Jr., Lewiston; F. E, Burkett, 
| Uuiun; Jay I. Frink, Brownfield; Wil- 
liam M. Harris, Auburn; D. J. MeGilli- 
| enddy, Lewiston; J. H. Montgomery, 
|Camden; Walter A. Newcomb, Augusta; 
| James M. Payson, Union; James O. 


| iovey, Machiasport; George G. Weeks, 


tor 


Faiitield. 





Wm. Senter, the Monson blacksmith, 
says that the Dover man who shod 16 
horses with the help of his nailer, one 
day last week, as stated by the Commer- 
cial, is not quite up to his record, as 
he shod 17 alone in a day and the small- 


stores. Our interests are mutual, our re- 
lations should be the most friendly, and 
whatever will aid and assist the one 
must of necessity be to the advantage of 
the other. 

Three-quarters of acentury ago when 
we became a State and our ancestors 
were seeking a design for the great seal 
of the State, one which should fittingly 
represent the industries, the strength 
and the hope of the new Commonwealth, 
they gave the place of honor and the 
chief support to agriculture, and there 
the stalwart sturdy farmer with arms 
bared for his labor stands on the right, 
a symbol of our greatest element of 
strength, and to uphold our integrity 
and honor. 

Important and extensive industries 
have been developed in our midst. 
Manufactures have sprung up along our 
rivers and our magnificent water powers 
are giving employment to thousands, all 
adding to our wealth to an extent far be- 
yond that contemplated 75 years ago. 
But, notwithstanding all this, the farmer 
must still stand upon the right as repre- 
senting our foremost industry in the 
present and as symbolizing our greatest 
hope for the future. 

Study the history of the past; look 
about you in the present, and how many 
of those whose deeds have added lustre 
to the name of our beloved State, first 
saw the light of day in the valleys or on 
the hillsides of Maiue, a farmer’s boy—it 
is there that is moulded that sturdy New 
England character which has done so 
much to control the destiny of this great 
nation and of the world. 


“Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride 
When once destroyed can never be suppli 
Gentlemen, trusting that your stay 
may be pleasant in every way and that 
you Will take away with you kindly feel- 
ings towards our city in which we all 
take so much pride, I again bid you wel- 


” 


ome. 

Charles S. Hichborn, Esq., was intro- 
duced and made the best speech of the 
evening, considering the subject of agri- 
culture from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness man. 

Mr. Hichborn said that “‘The same 
general law of progress is applicable to 
all classes and avocations; that the same 
elements which command success in the 
busy marts of trade will win it, also, 
in field and forest; that education, en- 
terprise, industry, economy, sobriety, 
integrity do not go unrewarded.” 

He placed education first, because a 
proper mental equipment is necessary 
to success in any walk of life. He urged 
a revivifying of interest in the common 
school, in the school house and sur- 








est day’s work for the week was 12. 


roundings, and in the character and ca- 
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Androscoggin ....... 17 361 
Aroostook .......... 17 317 
Cumberland ........ 1 —77 
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PE «400 600 | —39 
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Oxford ... 18 —19 
Penobscot 29 —19 
Piscataquis ......... 10 74 
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DENOES « .ccceccese 14 180 
Washington......... x 58 
. Rap « 37 180 
, ee eerers 1 41 —1 
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The total number of Granges is 233; 
members, 20,128; gain in membership 
for the year, 1,534. The Granges 
having a membership of 200 or more 
are Turner, 415 members; Excelsior 
of Poland, 299; Fryeburg, 273; Skow- 
hegan, 254: Franklin, 239; Andros- 
coggin, 222; Norway, 219; Sidney, 204; 
Canton, 203; Granite, 202. 

The following counties contain 
Granges that are two or more quarters 
in arrears: Aroostook, Franklin, Ken- 
rebec, Penobscot and York. Andros- 
coggin is the only county in which 
every Grange within its borders has 
made a net gain. 

Two Granges in York county have 
been reported dormant during the year, 
viz.: North Berwick, and Banner of 
Waterboro, and Iam glad to announce 
that since Sept. 30th the latter Grange 
has revived, and the prospects are good 
for a successful career. Georges River 
Grange, Waldo county, has made a gain 
of 106 per cent., and Vassalboro Grange 
has gained 100 per cent. 

There are many towns in the State 
.where Granges are wanted and being 
asked for, and I recommend that still 
more vigorous efforts be made the com- 
ing year to organize new and reorganize 
dormant Granges, and with a good corps 
of enthusiastic deputies working ‘“‘in sea- 
son and out of season,” still greater re- 
sults may be achieved than during the 
past year. 

Orders have been drawn during the 
year te the amount of $2908.47. The re- 
ceipts at the Secretary's office from Dec. 
18, 1895, to Sept. 30, 1896, were $3509.72, 
divided as follows: Fees and dues from 
subordinate Granges, $2879.45; sixth de- 
gree fees, $67; J.J. Jackson, Past Sec- 
retary, $358.32; other sources, $204.95. 
The stock of Grange supplies on hand 
Sept. 30, amounted to $122.57. 

In closing this report, I wish to most 
heartily thank the Patrons of the State 
for their loyal support and assistance in 
the work of this office, and especially the 





Secretaries of the several subordinate 


That the next Secretary of Agricu'ture 
should come from the great agricultural 
class, pO one can question, and that in 
National Master Brigham we have a 
practical, every day, intelligent, aggres- 
sive leader, cannot be questioned. 

At the evening session the principal 
portion of time was taken by reports of 


;| county deputies, and the cheering nature 


of these was fully appreciated. It was 
especially a matter of congratulation to 
know that Kennebec county had made 
the largest gain. This, too, is one of 


>ithe strongest Grange counties in the 


State. 

The unwritten work and minor details 
occupied the remaining hour, closing 
the first day ina manner highly satis- 
factory to all. 

Second Day, Wednesday. 


The following is the full list of com- 
mittees as announced by the Worthy 
Master at the opening of the session 
Wednesday morning: 

Committee on Agriculture—O. Meader, 
Chairman, A. L. Haines, C. E. Jordan; 
Sisters Chas. A. Metcalf, Royal Grinnell, 
Herbert M. Tucker. 

Good of the Order—J. W. Dearborn, 
D. O. Bowen, A. B. Briggs; Sisters L. 
W. Jose, E. R. Cobb, A. 8. Farnsworth. 

Education, W. J. Corthell, A. T. Clif- 
ford, L. H. Ford; Sisters Wm. G. Snow, 
S. B. Richardson, Thos. B. Moody. 

Coéperation—G. W. Q. Perham, E. H. 
Gerald, B. F. Neal; Sisters D. H. Cole, 
E. T. Douglass, D. R. Wylie. 

Taxation and Legislation—M. L. Mer- 
rill, J. A. Roberts, F.S. Adams, B. F. 
Hamilton; Sisters F. I. Merryman, A. L. 
Mudgett, Milton Thurston. 

Fees and Dues—Eli Hodgkins, O. L. 
Flye, F. G. Carlisle; Sisters R. E. Libby, 
S. C. Thompson, John Magee. 

Subordinate Granges, their Conduct 
and Methods of Entertainment, Sisters 
H. M. Wentworth, R. G. Pease, L. T. 
Brett; Brothers C. E. Berry, Joshua 
Smith, B. H. Towle. 

Master’s Address and Divisions of 
Labor—Brothers Geo. E. Wilkins, D. A. 
Jackson, Johu Humphrey; Sisters Nancy 
Abbott, W. A. Hersey, Matilda H. Gerry. 

Constitution and By Laws—Brothers 
Ansel Holway, E. R. Cobb, Jacob Smith; 
Sisters Geo. R. Page, P. P. Pulsifer, H. 
J. Harriman. 

Resolutions—Bros. J. A. Roberts, 
Chas. F. Fletcher, H. F. Lucas; Sisters 
Arthur Boyd, C. H. Jones, H. W. Cut- 
ting. 

Officers’ Salaries—Bros. B. M. Cross, 
H. K. Griggs, Mark Bond. 

Mutual Aid—Bros. J. M. Jackson, 
Lester Holway, Joseph Smith. 

Department of Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural College—Bros. Chas. D. Woods, 





B. F. Briggs, L. H. Blossom; Sisters G. 





clergyman. Two sisters 
Mrs. Rowse of ! 
Mrs. Hannah 


an Episcopal 
also survive him 
mouth, Mass., and 
shall of Farmingdale. 

—Rev. C. A. Hayden, pastor of the Uni 
will give a series 
lectures comme! 


versalist church, 
Sunday evening 
December 13, which will doubtless be 
received with much favor. Kev. ‘ 
Hayden's scholarly qualities and ability 
leave no question of the interest w)i 
his lectures will arouse. The course 
will be given as tullows: December 
“The Dark Side ot Life; Decembe! 
“The Bright Side of Life;’’ January |", 
“The Scale on Which the Material | ni 
verse is Built; January 24, “The Scale on 
Which the Spiritual Universe is Built, 
February 7, “‘Has Science Abolished 
God?” February 21, “The Doom ol 
the World; March 7, “The Rising >'4! 
of the Liberal Faith; March 21, “!! 
trance and Exit.” 

—The battle has been fought and the 
victory won. We have now the «jen 
shelf system in the Lithgow Library, 
the Trustees having met and adopted the 
Hon. J. W. Bradbury presented 


same. 
the following resolution which was 
adopted : 


“In compliance with the request of 
the city council, 

Voted: Thot cur citizens may be per- 
mitted to go into the library room and 
examine the books and take such one 45 
is desired to the brarian to be charged. 
Any other book is to be put back in the 
place from which it is taken. This per 
mission is not toextend to persons under 
14 years of age. Any one who missues 
this privilege is to be afterwards 
debarred therefrom.” 

MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 

The new Baptist meeting house 12 
Brookton was dedicaivd last week. 

Dedicatory exeiciocs of the new Second 
Christian chureh at Kittery, were held 
Thursday evening in the presence of 4 
large congregation. The invocation w4s 
by Rev. Myron ‘Tyler, the sermon "J 
Rev. A. H. Morrill, D. D., while dedic® 
tory exercises were conducted by lev. 
John G. Dutton. 

Rev. Daniel S. Jenks bas resigned 
pastorate of the Baptist church in Carl 
bou. , 
Herbert L. Gale closed a success!u! 
series of meetings in Skowhegan last 
week, nearly 300 starting in the Christa? 
life as a result. 


the 








Hon. W. J. Bryan will make two Jack- 
son birthday banquet speeches, one 
Chicago, Jan. 7, and the second at Om* 
ha, Jan. 8. 


It has been of great financial benefit to 
farmers. But this aid has been inciden- 
tal rather than direct. Anything which 
develops the social graces, moral quality 
or intellectual fibre of any one, makes 
him not only a more valuable citizen, 
but adds materially to his financial in- 
come, 

It is entirely apparent to every 
thoughtful person that there has been a 
remarkable change in many desirable 
Ways in the rural population of the State 
of Maine within the last twenty-five 
years. This change has been due to 
certain efficient causes. The largest fac- 
tor in this revolution bas been the agency 
Which has come to occupy so distin- 
guished a place in our State, and is so 
Teely represented in this meeting. 
+e work, associations and influence of 

© Grange have been in the direction of 
toning down and toning up its mem- 

: ‘8. Provincialisms of speech, brusque- 
ess of manner, and cut of apparel have 

. n modified to an extent that is only 

on ned by those who compare the 
se of a quarter of a century ago 

‘th those which are seen in this hall to- 
— Anything which induces one to be 
i re careful in his conduct, more intel- 
ma in the expression of his thought, 

re becoming in his dress, cannot but 
good antag along every line in which 
rude | — are helpful. One who is 
epecchs is manners, uncultured in his 

i be hve uncouth in his garments, 
poets bs ittle respect for himself, and ex- 
Anyths ut little respect from others. 
mn ng which increases one’s self- 
e — helps one to better possibilities 

ving. 

—, moral tone and quality of the 
ones mites of this State have materially 
~ ~ since the Grange has become a 

oe - our rural life. Farmers have 
Somers ~ that they are their brothers’ 

alec a°¢ at they have a brotherly and 
perity a rp interest in their pros- 
ne — well being; that if their neigh- 
cessful uterPrising, progressive, suc- 
then: th ese things will be useful to 
communith they owe something to the 
hey must es in which they live; that 
in that mingle with their fellows, and 
mingling give them the benefit of 


thej 
J reading, thinking, feeling; that 
their better a”e a sincere concern for 


One : ent in every way in which 
of the a mprove; that the moral quality 
ideals held eorhood is dependent on the 
Membe by less than a majority of the 
= a of that commnnity. 

People . has made it possible for 
numbj See that isolation is dwarfing, 
contact ng, stupefying; that association, 
lating "conference, are inspiring, stimu- 
himeie @ptul. That if one lives by 
for himself, he grows nar- 
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be in the summer! 
clamation of strangers who are within 


F. Merritt, W. A. Hersey, E. A. Sylyes. 
ter. 

Household Economy and House Enter. 
tainment—Sisters C. F. Fletcher, J, A 
Roberts, M. F. Boynton. , 
Dormant Granges—Bros. W. H. Ginn 
C. J. Bolster, M. P. Hunnewell; Sisters 
B. B. Mitchell, B. M. Cross, F. I. Curtis 
Insurance—Bros, C, H. George, 4 
don Powers, M. W. Coburn. 

The election of two members of the 
Executive Committee took place in the 
afternoon. On first ballot there was no 
choice, O. Gardner leading. Mr. Gare. 
ner has faithfully served the order for 
eight years, and upon the declaration 
of the vote rose and declined a re. 
election, feelingly expressing his appre- 
ciation of confidence already bestowed, 
The result of the second ballot was the 
election of Hon. B. F. Briggs, Auburn 
in place of Mr. Gardner. : 
The session will close to-day. 


CITY NEWS. 


Cory- 





—Miss Marie Hanson slipped while 


alighting from a carriage on Water 
street, Friday, and sustained an injury to 


her right knee, She is out again. 
—Opera and theatrical companies a] 


find Meonian Hall too small for their 
purposes. 
house! 


How much we need an opera 


—‘*What a beautiful city Augusta must 
!’ is the general ex- 


our borders this week. 
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the town. 
upon a finer body of men and women, 
young men and maidens? 


—This is ‘‘Grange week” in Augusta, 
and the farmers and their families own 
Did our people ever look 


—A business man in the city indulges 
in a unique method of advertising for a 


—— | wife, thus: ‘‘Wanted, a lady to do gen- 





at | night?” 
never gets beaten.”’ 


study of astronomy, 


eral housework in a widower’s family of 


four.” 

—At a prayer meeting in this city 
prayers were asked for a young man 
who played the fiddle on Sundays. If 


the young man is learning to play, 


prayers are in order, for the neighbor- 
hood in which he resides. 

—Hon. H. M. Heath is in Washington 
in the interest of the long standing claim 


against the government of Mrs. S. W. 
135) Grant of Gardiner. 
$80,000. Through the energy and per- 
~ | sistence of Mr. Heath, the bill has passed 
; | the House, and has gone to the Senate. 


The claim ise for 


—A school boy who had begun the 
was airing his 
knowledge before a companion, who 
thought more of polo than astronomy. 
“Did you see the Aurora Borealis last 
‘Yes, and I notice that club 


—The members of the State Grange 


‘95, | are enthusiastic over the accommodations 


afforded at the city building for their 
meetings. They say that they never 
met in a more beautiful hall, the acous- 


my | tic principles of which are unsurpassed. 


mp- 


ting 
end 
ites 
ools 


Augusta made no mistake in erecting 
that city building. 

—On the expiration of his term of ser- 
vice, the last day of the present month, 
Sheriff Norton will move into his new 
house at Gardiner, which is all furnished, 
and awaits his coming. He has made a 
courteous and efficient official, and re- 
tires with the good will of the people of 
Kennebec county, regardless of party 
ties. 

—Rose of Sharon Chapter of this city 
(wives and daughters of Masons) elected 
their officers, Wednesday evening, as 
follows: Worihy Matron, Mrs, Katharine 
C. Morrill; Worthy Patron, Mrs. Robert 
I. Lynn; Associate Matron, Mrs. Tillie 
Cunningham; Secretary, Miss Grace 
Elliott; Treasurer, Mrs. Rose B. Emery; 
Conductress, Mabel Lynn; Associate 
Conductress, Miss Bertha Holmes. 
—The members of the State Grange 
knew they would have a cordial recep- 
tion when they came to the capital city. 
The words of welcome, the handshake, 
the fine decerations on Water street, and 
the general atmosphere with which they 
find themselves surrounded at the hotels 
and boarding houses, attest to this fact. 
In this connection we wish to thank the 
merchants of the city for the beautiful 
grange decorations which adorn the win- 
dows of the stores, 
—W. A. Swan, 


an old citizen and 


| soldier, died Friday, after years of feeble- 


ness. In his last days he was kindly 
cared for by Seth Williams Post G. A. R. 
He was a member of the 5th Me. Battery 
during the war; was a son of the late 
Benjamin Swan. lle is survived by 4 
wife and one son, Rev. W. A. Swan, Jr., 
an, Episcopal clergyman. Two sisters 
also survive him, Mrs. Rowse of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., and Mrs. Hannah Mar- 
shall of Farmingdale. 

—Rev. C. A. Hayden, pastor of the Uni’ 
versalist church, will give a series of 
Sunday evening lectures commencing 
December 13, which will doubtless be 
received with much favor. Rev. Mr. 
Hayden’s scholarly qualities and ability 
leave no question of the interest which 
his lectures will arouse. The course 
will be given as follows: December 13, 
“The Dark Side ot Life;’’ December 27, 
“The Bright Side of Life; January 10, 
“The Scale on Which the Material Uni- 
verse is Built;’’ January 24, “The Scale on 
Which the Spiritual Universe is Built;” 
February 7, ‘‘Has Science Abolished 
God?” February 21, ‘The Doom of 
the World;”’ March 7, “The Rising Star 
of the Liberal Faith; March 21, ‘‘En- 
trance and Exit.” 

—The battle has been fought and the 
victory won. We have now the open 
shelf system in the Lithgow Library, 
the Trustees having met and adopted the 
same. Hon. J. W. Bradbury presented 
the following resolution which was 
adopted: 

“In compliance with the request of 
the city council, 

Voted: Tht our citizens may be per- 
mitted to go into the library room and 
examine the books and take such one as 
is desired to the ibrarian to be charged. 
Any other book is to be put back in the 
place from which it is taken. This. per- 
mission is not to extend to persons under 
14 years of age. Any one who missues 
this privilege is to be afterwards 
debarred therefrom.” 

MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 

The new Baptist meeting house in 
Brookton was dedicaied last week. 

Dedicatory exeicises of the new Second 
Christian chureh at Kittery, were held 
Thursday evening in the presence of 4 
large congregation. The invocation was 
by Rev. Myron ‘Tyler, the sermon by 
Rev. A. H. Morrill, D. D., while dedica- 
tory exercises were conducted by Rev. 
John G. Dutton. 

Rev. Daniel S. Jenks has resigned the 

pastorate of the Baptist church in Carl 
bou. 
Herbert L. Gale closed a successful 
series of meetings in Skowhegan last 
week, nearly 300 starting in the Christian 
life as a result. 


Hon. W. J. Bryan will make two Jack- 


son birthday banquet speeches, one at 
Chicago, Jan. 7, and the second at Oma- 








ha, Jan. 8. 
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ScPORTS TO STATE GRANGE. 
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' riculture are onlgtoo ap- 
— ‘ll. The great questions before 
Pee agricultaral mind to-day are, ‘‘What 
. se or causes has brought about the 
= nt condition of agriculture in these 
cee ” and “How long are these con- 
> 0 to continue?’ Various causes 
pacgeeeer for the decline in agricul- 
om “depending upon the standpoint 
from which the view is taken and corre- 
sponding remedies prescribed. 

While your committee hope and be- 
lieve the crisis is past, and the worst has 
peen realized, and that future prosperity 
js at length immediately before us, yet 
pelieving that the great mission of our 
order is to benefit agriculture, elevate 
the agricultural class, dignify labor and 
make it more honorable and remunera- 
tive, we consider it a part of the legiti- 
mate business of this body to carefully 
eonsider the matter of agricultural de- 
pression from an unbiased and non-par- 
tisan standpoint, and if possible deter- 
mine the cause thereof, and devise means 
for alleviating the same. If, as it is 

by some, this condition is 
about by adverse or discriminat- 
ing legislation, this order has, through 
its organizations, the means of rectifying 
the whole matter; if the cause is over- 
production, then some means may, 
through organized effort, be devised to 
secure @ more extensive foreign outlet 
for our products; if the cause is found 
to be, as many feel quite sure it is, ‘‘un- 
derconsumption,” then our efforts and 
influences should be exerted in the di- 
rection of furnishing, by legislation or 
otherwise, every laborer with employ- 
ment at such wages as shall enable him 
to supply himself and family with all the 
necessities, and some of the luxuries of 
life, thus stimulating home consumption 
to the fullest extent, satisfying the 
wants of the consumer, and relieving the 
embarrassment of the producer. 

Much has been and is being done by 
the Board of Agriculture and our Ex- 
periment Station, aided materially by our 
several organizations in the line of 
improvement of the farm and rendering 
it more productive; and these efforts have 
been crowned with marked success. 

This is evidenced by the vastly im- 
proved appearance of our fields, our farm 
buildings and our environments gener- 
ally, as also by the better mechanical 
preparation of the soil for our crops, 
their increased acreage and the resulting 
abundant harvests. Our farm stock, too, 
ip consequence of these teachings has 
been wonderfully improved upon, both 
upon blood lines, and as regards care and 
feeding, unti] a specimen of the stock of 
our fathers would be considered a curi- 


averred 
prought 


osity. 

Bit, while these facts, and this great 
improvement has been made and is still 
going on, if the condition of the farmer 
in a financial point of view, has not kept 
place therewith, but, as remarked above, 
has been gradually but steadily reto- 
grading, and the outlet for the surplus 
productions of his soil, his flocks and his 
herds, is such that the price will hardly 
pay for their production, the question 
may well arise, as it frequently does, 
“Why stimulate to increased production 
when it is impossible to dispose of what 
we already produce at anything like sat- 
isfactory prices?” 

We thus briefly present the matter of 
agricultural depression to the attention of 
this honorable body, believing it to be a 
subject of sufficient magnitude and im- 
portance to have a place in their delib- 
erations, to be carefully considered in 
all its phases, to the end that relief, if 
possible, may be afforded, and the 
present unsatisfactory condition  al- 
luded to, be superseded bya period of 
agricultural prosperity in every sense of 
the word. 

Though the Grange as an educational 
medium has already madea wonderful 
improvement in the condition of the 
farmer, yet we claim great possibilities 
for it in this direction in the future. 

The future of agricultural prosperity 
depends upon the education of the farm- 
er. Notwithstanding much has been 
done in this direction, much remains to 
be done. In view of these facts, is it too, 
much to ask and expect of this, the 
farmers’ organization, upon which he 
has relied in the past, upon which cen- 
ters his fondest hopes for the future and 
which has done so much in developing 
him into a higher and nobler manhood, 
thereby dignifying his labor and making 
it more honorable, that it will by con- 
tinued and still more vigorous effort, 
solve this great problem now confront- 
ing him, thus making his labor more re- 
munerative? OTIs MEADER. 

Waterville. 

State Lecturer’s Keport. 

The best work of the Grange has been 
along social, moral and intellectual lines. 
It has been of great financial benefit to 
farmers. But this aid has been inciden- 
tal rather than direct. Anything which 
develops the social graces, moral quality 
or intellectual fibre of any one, makes 
him not only a more valuable citizen, 
but adds materially to his financial in- 
come, 

It is entirely apparent to every 
thoughtful person that there has been a 
Temarkable change in many desirable 
ways in the rural population of the State 
of Maine within the last twenty-five 
years. This change has been due to 
certain efficient causes. The largest fac- 
tor in this revolution has been the agency 
which has come to occupy so distin- 
guished a place in our State, and is so 
royally represented in this meeting. 
The work, associations and influence of 
the Grange have been in the direction of 
toning down and toning up its mem- 

ts. Provincialisms of speech, brusque- 
hess of manner, and cut of apparel have 

n modified to an extent that is only 
appreciated by those who compare the 
Conditions of a quarter of a century ago 
with those which are seen in this hall to- 
day. Anything which induces one to be 
more careful in his conduct, more intel- 
igent in the expression of his thought, 
more becoming in his dress, cannot but 
4 blessing along every line in which 
800d things are helpful. One who is 
_ in his manners, uncultured in his 
reech, and uncouth in his garments, 
48 but little respect for himself, and ex- 
— but little respect from others. 
: nything which increases one’s self- 
of living one to better possibilities 
— moral tone and quality of the 
- munities of this State have materially 

Proved since the Grange has become a 
a in our rural life. Farmers have 

me to see that they are their brothers’ 
aed that they have a brotherly and 

‘0 a financial interest in their pros- 
Perity and well being; that if their neigh- 
pee y enterprising, progressive, suc- 
ot »hene things will be useful to 
oan that they owe something to the 

munities in which they live; that 
i mingle with their fellows, and 
their mingling give them the benefit of 
they reading, thinking, feeling; that 
there — have a sincere concern for 
one can ‘terment in every way in which 
of the mbm te that the moral quality 
ideals held ~ety testy is dependent on the 
memb y less than a majority of the 

h ers of that community. 
people yee has made it possible for 
nae See that isolation is dwarfing, 
conta ing, stupefying; that association, 
latin, Pt, conference, are inspiring, stimu- 
himecte aapead. That if one lives by 
nd for himself, he grows nar- 


X-Rays 


Of severest trial and test prove 
in regard to Hood's Sarsaparilla 


fst: Createst Merit 


Secured by a peculiar Combina- 
tion, Proportion and Process 
unknown to others — which 
naturally and actually produces 


O14, Createst Cures 


Shown by thousands of honest, 
voluntary testimonials — which 
naturally and actually produce 


34; Createst Sales 


According to the statements of 
druggists all over the country. 
In these three points Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best — It is the One True Blood Purifier 
, . are the only vills to tak 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood's tormpertie 


but little pleasure to himself and of less 
service to others. That if he joins with 
others, associates with others, and unites 
in their plans and efforts, he not only 
renders a service to others, but he im- 
proves himself. 

What is so emphatically true along 
social and moral lines is preéminently 
true along intellectual lines. The 
Grange has rendered a great service in 
the direction of opening and interpreting 
the great book of nature; helping its 
members to appreciate the splendid 
dome that furnishes the canopy for his 
home; the beauty that is embodied in 
bird, flower and mineral; the properties, 
qualities and values that are stored in 
the soil. It has also helped him 
to larger views of life and better 
ideas of living. It enables him to see 
his relations to his family, to his neigh- 
bors, to his community, to his 
State. It has not only given 
him insight and foresight, but it has 
given him visions of what the 
past has been, of what the present 
is, and best of all it has given him 
that. vision which enables him to 
anticipate what the future is tobe. One 
cannot be a member of this order, regu- 
larly attend its sessions, and make a 
reasonable use of its opportunities, with- 
out being something of a student in the 
old, as well as in the best sense of that 
term. The desire grows within him to 
know what men have done, and what 
they have been; what the world is doing, 
and what it is; which way the pathway 
of civilization is leading, and what is to 
be done to make that highway broader, 
pleasanter, more blessed to those who 
walk in it. His eyes are opened, his 
ears are unstopped, his affections are 
stimulated and attuned, and he is a bet- 
ter man because he believes better things 
than ever before of the men who have 
been, of the men who are. This large- 
ness of vision, broadness of view, wisdom 
of judgment have come so slowly, so 
silently, so subtly into the lives of our 
people that we are not quite conscious 
that it has come, and we do not quite 
appreciate the blessing it has brought us, 
and we are not appreciative of the organ- 
ization which has given it to us. 

But it is the work that is to be done 
by the Grange of the future which 
should most concern us, and to which 
the most of our thought and effort 
should be given. In the days which are 
to come, the Grange is destined to doa 
saving work for those who are forced, 
because of their surroundings, to live 
much by themselves and to mingle but 
little with their fellows. The great 
work that rests upon us to-day is to so 
perfect its organization, so modify its 
plans ofwork, so improve its programme 
of exercises, that the conduct of the ritu- 
alistic work shall tend to develop dignity, 
confidence and self-respect in its officers; 
proper regard for authority, due respect 
for the order, anda desire to promote 
its efficiency on the part of the members. 

The Grange must be so managed that 
any member who is faithful in attend- 
ance, and observant of its noble precepts, 
will be able to conduct himself becom- 
ingly in all of the conventional relations 
in which he may be placed, whether in 
the home or in the public assembly. It 
is the duty of this order to give its mem- 
bers that large view of life which will 
lead them to see that they are responsi- 
ble for the moral ideals which exist in 
the community in which they live; that 
they must stimulate their associates in 
good work and to better conceptions of 
duty and labor; that the true patron 
lives nobly, deals justly, thinks honestly, 
and believes the best things of others. It 
is time that we realized that it is a part 
of our duty to be the best that we can 
be, to live the best that it is possible for 
us to live, and to help others, so far as 
within us lies, to be and do likewise; 
and that if we are these things, and do 
these things, we have rendered a great 
service to others, and brought an in- 
finite blessing to ourselves. 

Intellectually the world has attained 
an enormous rate of speed. Every fa- 
cility and device which the ripest 
scholarship and keenest ingenuity can 
devise are being used to discover and 
impart information. If we are to stay 
in the procession, do our part of the 
work of the world, we must come toa 
realizing sense of the fact that we must 
be up and doing; that we cannot live 
upon our record; that we cannot attain 
distinction by shouting the glories of 
our ancestors and the triumphs of our 
forefathers; but we must be in the thick 
of the fight, and ready to be the leaders 
as well as the doers in the struggle 
which is upon us. We must be trained 
to see, study, think, do. We must not 
only have insight and foresight, but we 
must have capacity for endurance, for 
thought, for application, for devotion. 
We must not only be capable of feeling, 
hearing, absorbing and enjoying, but we 
must also have the power to invent, dis- 
cover, utilize, apply. This larger field 
of work, this broader conception of one’s 
duty, this richer life which is before us 
all, can only be ours by careful prepara 
tion, supreme thoughtfulness and un- 
tiring endeavor. 

The Grange of the future must reso- 
lutely set itself to the task of helping its 
members to be students, scholars, think- 
ers, doers, in the great fields of human 
activity. It must place before its mem- 
bers higher ideals, truer conceptions of 
duty, larger views of life, and better 
methods and means of work. 
The time has come when every true 
patron will frown on boorishness, con- 
demn dishonesty, and rank ignorance 
as a disgrace in all who have no desire to 
improve. He will encourage propriety 
of conduct, applaud right doing, and 
give of his substance and effort to pro- 
vide for the highest development of all 
dependent upon him. 
To this supreme work, to this noble 
destiny the farmers of Maine must de- 
vote those splendid qualities which have 
given our State such a glorious record. 
W. W. SrTertson. 
Report of Committee on Taxation and 
Legislation. 
Thirty-three years ago last month, 
Abraham Lincoln, standing on the con- 
secrated soil of Gettysburg, uttered these 
immortal words: “Four score and seven 








this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.’’ Could 
conception be more glorious or dedica- 
tion more grand? 

To us, their children, is bequeathed 
the sacred trust of preserving in all their 
original purity those principles estab- 
lished at such fearful cost. y we not 
well ask ourselves whether we are 
worthy of the priceless inheritance? 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

We see all too many places in this 
good land of ours (with all its faults the 
best on earth) where ‘tis but a step from 
the palace of the millionaire to the hovel 
of the pauper. We know, too, that in 
many of those cases the wealth is not the 
accumulation of honest, legitimate busi- 
ness, or the poverty the result of idle- 
ness or dissipation. Yet the Shylocks, 
passing these scenes of misery with 
coldly averted eyes, talk of eminent do- 
main and vested rights. 

“The rich preach ‘rights’ and future days, 

And hear no ange! scoffing; 
The poor die mute—with starving gaze 
On corn ships in the offing. 
Be pitiful, Oh God!” 
MONOPOLY AND DEMAGOGISM THE 
SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS OF SOCIETY. 

We have a class of men whose life 
work is the creating of monopolies, 
trusts and syndicates to rob the people. 
They first crush competition, and then 
taking honest industry by the throat, ex- 
act the last dollar of business, the last 
drop of sweat of labor. Such is the 
heartless, soulless monopolist. Another 
class we have, which we reluctantly ad- 
mit belongs to the genus homo, who de- 
vote their energy tothe stirring up of 
strife, to the destruction of all good feel- 
ing and all legitimate business. They 
make their appeal cunningly, with such 
catch-words as liberty, equality and 
justice, but seemingly with no concep- 
tion of the true meaning of those terms 
as applied to civil society. With them, 
liberty is but license, justice a mis- 
nomer, and equality the bringing of the 
honest worker to the level of the tramp. 
And such is that most contemptible of 
God’s creation, the political demagogue. 
These are the Scylla and Charybdis, be- 
tween which we must steer the good 
Grange ship with care, that she strikes 
not the rock nor is engulfed in the 
whirlpool. 
JUSTICE, THE BEDROCK OF CIVIL S80- 
CIETY. 

Men cannot live together in a social, 
civilized State without laws protecting 
their lives and property, and restraining 
them from acts of injustice. The office 
of government is to make and execute 
such laws, or, in other words, to main- 
tain justice among men. Experience 
and observatiou unite in aching us 
that men must be placed under restraint. 
Even our first parents, who are supposed 
to have been free from all taint of her- 
edity, were not above temptation, while 
their son, the first born of the human 
race, was a murderer. The State then, 
that is, civil society, is in duty bound to 
secure justice to all its members, and to 
form such government and enact such 
laws as will accomplish that end. If 
justice, the great end of government, 
could be perfectly administered, every 
man would have all the liberty and also 
all the protection he could rightly ask. 
EQUAL RIGHTS AND EQUAL BURDENS. 

As government is for the equal pro- 
tection of the life, liberty and property 
of the subjects, it would seem to logical- 
ly follow that the expenses of govern- 
ment should also be equally borne by the 
subjects in proportion to the value of the 
protection. Many’ systems have been 
tried, aiming at this result, and none 
found perfect. Our State provides in its 
organic law that all property, real and 
personal, shall be assessed equally ac- 
cording to the just value thereof. We 
see that this provision has not been car- 
ried out in practice, and have heretofore 
proposed what we honestly believed 
would bea remedy. In reply we have 
been told the remedy would kill the 
patient. It would at least seem to be 
in order for those opposed to our plan 
to propose one. 
INJUSTICE OF OUR PRESENT 

TAX. 

We desire once more to call the atten- 
tion of the State Grange to the injustice 
attending our present system of raising 
money for our common schools. Every 
town is compelled by the State to raise 
a sum equivalent to eighty cents per 
capita. This sum is assessed upon the 
property of that town. Some man of 
property, but so unfortunate as to have 
no children to school, might ask, ‘What 
right has the State to compel me to pay 
for schools?” The answer would be: 
‘‘Because education is necessary for the 
safety, happiness, protection and well- 
being of any civilized community, and 
an indispensable requisite in maintain- 
ing arepublican form of government.” 
The man would be properly answered. 
But suppose he should say: *‘Very well, 
but what right has the State to tax me 
ten times as high a rate on my property 
for that purpose as is levied on another 
man’s, differently located, receiving pre- 
cisely the same benefit?’ Could any 
valid reason be given? We believe this 
subject should receive the attention of 
his organization, and a reform be de- 
manded of our next legislature. 

CALL A SPADE A SPADE, 
Another abuse that claims our atten- 
tion is the practice now getting common 
of adulterating our various stock feeds. 
Thanks largely to the work of the 
Grange, a vile mixture of suet and lard 
no longer masqueiades as pure Jersey 
butter, nor can Connecticut river mud 
continue to sell as a rich fertilizer, at 
forty dollars per ton. It is believed, 
however, that much of our cottonseed 
meal, wheat bran, feed flour, gluten, etc., 
are adulterated in some cases to the ex- 
tent of one half. It would seem that the 
same legislation that did away with 
those other frauds might well be tried 
or this new one. 

NO APOLOGIES FOR THE PAST, BUT CON 

CENTRATION FOR THE PRESENT. 
There are other subjects of grave im- 
portance which have been ably handled 
by your committees on taxation in the 
past. With those reports and with the 
action of the State Grange upon them, 
we are in full sympathy, but we believe 
it is wise to concentrate our strength on 
afew things. Better to fight one battle 
to a victory than a dozen to defeat. Let 
us decide just what we want, and being 
convinced that itis wise and right, let 
us respectfully but firmly ask our legis- 
lators to help us. 

If they are equal to the responsible po- 
sitions to which tbey have been called, 
they will, considering themselves the 
servants not the masters of the people, 
be glad to learn our wishes, and if we 
make no mistakes, grant them. Above 
all, let us not be dismayed by the strength 
of the forces which may be arrayed 
against us, but rather take courage from 
the thought that we have justice on our 
side. 

“Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 


SCHOOL 


just: : 
And he but naked though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor 
rupted.” 
M. L. MERRILL, for the Committee. 


Subordinate Granges. 


Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters of 
the Maine State Grange: 

Your committee on subordinate 
Granges, their conduct and entertain- 
ment, would submit the following for 
your consideration: 

Your'committee feel that the impor- 
tance of the duty assigned them is too 


much too limited to do justice to the 
subject as well as to themselves. 

First elect the best material in your 
Grange for officers, and when chosen 
stand by them. They need your help 
and support; for whoever is in office the 
work must largely be done by their mem- 
bers. Every Master and wife should 
count it an honor to be elected to this im- 
portant and responsible position. They 
should do everything in their power to 
honor the order that has seen fit to honor 
them. Be prompt and punctual at every 
meeting, and be sure that ‘“‘dignity is 
added to labor.” Assist the Lecturer 
with their part of the entertainment. 
Observe the Master’s charges and keep it 
in mind ‘*That whatever we do, strive to 
do well.’”’ Be very particular in giving 
the salutation. Give it as though it 
meant something and not as a matter of 
form. Commit to memory all that can 
be possibly done considering your cir- 
cumstances, as it renders the work more 
impressive. 

We believe that every subordinate 
Grange should give the educational work 
the prominence it so well deserves, and 
we know of no means so powerful to 
strengthen the attachment of the young 
to the farm. 

While we are proud of what the Grange 
has truly accomplished, we believe the 
work has just begun and that our inter- 
ests center in the future with all its 
grand possibilities. There are thousands 
of farmers in our land yet to be brought 
into the opportunities of social culture 
and intellectual improvement which are 
now enjoyed, by members of the order, 
and which is surely working such a revo- 
lution for good in the hume life on the 
farm. 

We must look to the young for recruits 
to fillup our Grange halls. Use every 
legitimate effort to make the place of 
meeting and meetings attractive. Get 
up innocent amusements of all kinds, and 
above all, music should take especial 
prominence. 

Wear the regalia and do not act 
ashamed of it nor afraid on all suitable 
occasions. In conclusion, permit me to 
ask, do we remember our obligations we 
have taken to do our best and sacredly 
keep them? Do we love our order 
enough to lift it to a higher plane, by 
improving ourselves and show that it is 
the power of each one to raise the stan- 
dard of excellence. 

Mrs. H. M. WENTWORTH. 

East Bangor. 


Report of Bxecutive Committee, 


In accord with the usages of the State 
Grange, the Executive Committee pre- 
sent their annual report: 

At the annual meeting of the State 
Grange at Bangor, the Executive Com- 
mitte organized in the selection of Z. A. 
Gilbert as Chairman, and Ansel Holway 
as Secretary. 

The address of the Worthy Master to 
which you have just listened, and the re- 
port of the Secretary, give the progress 
made in Grange work during the year, 
and the standing of the order in our 
State at the present time. In this work 
the Executive Committee are fully 
aware that the subordinate Granges, in 
their several capacities, are chiefly en- 
titled to credit, as they ever must be, for 
the activity manifested and the resulting 
advance made during the year. The 
principal duties laid upon us have been 
largely of a routine nature. 

The work of the subordinate Granges 
has been in the main harmonious, as 
well as active, throughout the year. 
Only one erse of discipline has been re- 
ported during the year. 

There are still weak places in the 
State where the principles of our order 
are nui advancing as they should, and 
the woik that the Grange is organized to 
carry on needs nursing, strengthening 
and vitalizing thatit may bring to the 
brotherhood of farmers the benefits the 
Grange is designed to confer. There are 
still those among us who need to be 
taught that an organization can only 
assist those who try to help themselves. 
Your committee hold the view that it is 
the duty of the State Grange to put forth 
its chiefest efforts in building up and 
strengthening the weak places—encour- 
aging and leading on those who are 
lingering by the way, and from lack of 
strength and lack of numbers find the 
task a heavy one of bringing the order 
into that active influence necessary to its 
lasting effects among them. These 
views, however, have not received the 
support needed to put them ito active 
effect, and as a consequence, and unfor- 
tunately, your committee fee! but little 
of the kind has been done. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in January, the matter of co- 
operation in the purchase of commercial 
fertilizers was brought up for considera- 
tion. It was the expressed opinion of 
the committee that the previous efforts 
of the Siate Grange in this direction had 
so prepared the way for codperative buy- 
ing that the State Grange should no 
longer be put to expense, nor should the 
members of the Executive Committee in 
their individual capacity become finan- 
cially responsible in the transaction, as 
they vefore bad been obliged to in order 
that purchases might be made at reduced 
cost Previous efforts had shown to 
manufacturers of fertilizers that among 
the members of the order was a chance 
for a large cash-down trade, and had also 
shown tu members of the Grange that by 
cooperation and with ready money fer- 
tilizers could be bought at prices sub- 
stantially lower than going retail rates. 
Now, it was claimed, the way having 
been paved, the manufacturers having 
the goods for sale and the farmers wish- 
ing to purchase should come together, 
and do their trading without cost to the 
State Grange. The committee felt that 
this method of buying fertilizers should 
be encouraged. If any manufacturers 
wished to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity they could come in and do so. 
With this plan in view, Worthy Secre- 
tary Libby was directed to correspond 
with manufacturers and learn what, 
under such conditions, could be done. 
Asa result the Cleveland Dryer Com- 
pany took advantage of the situation 
and made a proposition as to what they 
could do. Their proposition was sub- 
mitted toa meeting of the committee, 
and it was voted to accept their proposi- 
tion. Also it was further voted that 
Brother E. H. Libby be a committee to 
conclude arrangements with the com- 
pany according to the proposition sub- 
mitted by them. This arrangement re- 
lieved the State Grange and its Execu- 
tive Committee of all responsibility and 
all labor connected with the business, 
and was satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. Under this arrangement the 
company sold a large quantity of their 
fertilizers, and so far as the committee 
knows, or has been able to learn, these 
goods piv\cd satisfactory to purchasers. 
Thus the business was no tax whatever 
on the State Grange, and its officers car- 
ried no responsibilities. Codperation is 
one of the declared purposes of the or- 
der. Here is where it has been put to 
a tangible purpose. The way is still 
open forit to be continued, and the more 
extensive the purchases the greater the 
discounts that can be secured. 

At a meeting of the committee held in 
April it was decided to secure the ser- 
vices of the National Master, Bro. J. H. 
Brigham of Ohio, for a series of addresses 
in connection with the field meetings to 
be held at several points in the State 
during the month of August. Circum- 
stances were such as to favor the carry- 
ing out of the plan at small cost for the 
service rendered. 

Your committee hold that in arranging 
work of this kind—and ingeed all Grange 





great to be lightly passed over, and also 
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years ago our fathers brought forth upon 


realize that the time at their disposal is 


work, whether superior or subordinate— 


there should be a well defined object in 
view toward which the efforts put forth 
should plainly point. That object should 
include some feature of that for which 
the order was brought into existence as 
found plainly laid down in our declara- 
tion of purposes. For those who have 
overlooked the foundation principles of 
our order, I repeat: “ 

‘‘We mutually resolve to work together 
for the good of our order, our country 
and mankind.” 

’Tis not enough in this work of the 
Grange to “‘kind er let the thing run it- 
self,’ as the Worthy Master’s story has 
it. It needs to be planned, shaped, di- 
rected, worked for a purpose; it is what 
Grange meetings are for; it is, or should 
be, the plainly defined purpose of field 
meetings, and all public gatherings 
under Grange directions. It is through 
this feature alone that we catch the pub- 
lic eye and invite enlistment in our ser- 
vice. True we must have the pleasur- 
able, the social and the entertaining fea- 
tures connected with all our work, 
private and public. Life would not be 
worth the living without these. But 
pleasures, remember brothers and sis- 
ters, are only to embellish and make at- 
tractive the earnest and faithful way of 
life. ‘Mere pleasurable enjoyment palls 
on the appetite after a time, and the 
mind hungers afterthe more solid fea- 
tures of life,’ said Brother Thing, that 
venerable and long-time Captain of our 
Grange forces, at the Kennebec Pomona 
a few days ago. 

Believing then, there is work for the 
Grange to do, it was felt that at the field 
meetings of the year and in such other 
gatherings as the State Grange was to 
bear a measure of the responsibility 
was an opportune time to call pub- 
lic attention to some of the objects we 
have in view, and thus show there was a 
purpose in our efforts. 

Recognizing “improved roads” as a 
question of’ far reaching public impor- 
tance, and at the same time one in which 
the members of the Grange are as vitally 
concerned as any class of the people, it 
was thought well for us to make these 
meetings our opportunity to show our 
hand, and thus take the initiative in the 
discussion of the subject preparatory to 
its coming before the legislature the 
present winter. 

So, too, the modification of the ‘‘school 
mill tax,’’ which was before the last leg- 
islature, and which was killed by the 
Senate in consequence of influences there 
obtaining, was considered another sub- 
ject on which not only our members, but 
the public at large, needed light. These 
meetings afforded just the opportunity 
needed to present this matter also to the 
public. 

In accord with these views it was de- 
cided that these two subjects should be 
onthe programme of the several field 
meetings held during the year, and it was 
unanimously 

Voted, That Brother Z. A. Gilbert pre- 
sent the matter of ‘“‘good roads’ at the 
several county field meetings. And 

Voted, That the Worthy Master be 
present and discuss the school. laws at 
the several field meetings in the State. 

This action of the Executive Commit- 
tee was ignored by the authority finally 
making up the programme of the meet- 
ings, and the opportunity afforded was 
forever lost to the Grange. 

The National Master addressed large 
audiences at Hayden Lake in Somerset 
county, and Oak Grove in Kennebec, also 
a meeting of Turner Grange at their hall, 
a joint meeting of York Pomona with 
the State Board of Agriculture at Old 
Orchard, and a meeting under the aus- 
pices of the State Grange in the evening 
at the State Fair. These gatherings were 
all eminently successful, and the labors 
of the National Master could not fail of a 
lasting benefit to the order in the State. 
The total expense of his service, includ- 
ing the State Master as his escort, was 
forty-three dollars and twenty cents. 
($43.20.) 

The Executive Committee, and other 

of the State Grange officers, were ap- 
proached last summer by the Whitman 
Agricultural Works, Auburn, in regard 
to the propriety of making an effort 
for an arrangement with subordinate 
Granges and individual members of the 
order, whereby the implements manu- 
factured by that company could be sold 
direct, and at a less cost to the pur- 
chasers. The object of the company, of 
course, was to increase the sale of their 
manufactures in place of those wanting 
the use of such wares purchasing those 
made outside the State. The suggestion 
was good enough to receive respectful 
attention, and it was arranged that 
members of the Executive Committee, 
and other representatives of the State 
Grange, at the expense of the company, 
visit the works at Auburn, look over the 
plant, learn the variety of goods made, 
and receive such proposition as the com- 
pany saw fit to make. This was done. 
After due deliberation the company 
made the proposition that any individ- 
ual member of the order taking one 
share of the company’s stock—par 
value $100—should have the privileze 
of buying any goods on their list at 
schedule wholosale price; and that any 
subordinate Grange taking an amount of 
stock graduated according to the num- 
ber of its members, each member there- 
of should have the privilege of the 
wholesale rates as above named. This 
proposition came before the Executive 
Committee at its next meeting, and after 
due deliberation was referred to this 
session of the State Grange, and in due 
time will be brought to the attention of 
the meeting. 
The labors of the Executive Committee 
for the year have not been very heavy, 
nor have they been expensive. The 
expense to the State Grange treasury of 
each individua! member, including time 
and travel, is as follows: 


Z. A. Gilbert, Chairman...........- $ 1647 
Ansel Holway, Secretary........... 20 43 
Be OD, BRR. ccccccccccccoseccoooesse GOES 
O. Gardner. .....+...-- pocecccecece 29 27 
Edward Wiggin, er-officio.......... 600 
i, i, ce CPE. coccevcceseoe 24 84 
Hotel.expenses forall.........0.s0+ 37 91 

Se ndvcteeengaesenssns e+ ++ $189 84 


Respectfully submitted, 
Z. A. GILBERT, 
ANSEL HoLway, 
L. O. Straw, 
O. GARDNER, 





Heroic Act. 

Anact of heroism is related by the 
Pembroke correspondent of the Eastport 
Sentinal. While Arthur Hayman, a boy 
of fourteen years, was skating he went 
too near the channel of the Pennamaquan 
river and the ice being thin he broke 
through; he tried to get out but the ice 
broke from his grasp and he sank out of 
sight. James McCarty, a boy near his 
own age, but much slighter, saw the acci- 
dent and seizing a ladder, hastened t 

his assistance. McCarty ran the ladde 

out over the breaking ice to the place 
where the boy rose last, then deliberately 
dived to the bottom of the channel 
where the boy was then lying; through 
great exertion McCarty succeeded in 
bringing him to the surface, and by the 
help of the ladder, brought him to the 
shore, where there were already assem- 
bled a crowd of men and boys, who 
carried the unconscious boy to a house 
near by; every effort was made to re- 
suscitate him, and after vigorous ex- 
ertion for more than one honr, they suc- 
ceeded, James McCarty undoubtedly 
having saved him from a watery grave. 
This example of heroism on the part of 
young McCarty, is almost without a 
parallel, as he risked his own life in his 
effort to save the life of the drowning 
boy. The weather was intensely cold 
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> unlike Cod-Liver Oil, perfectly agreeable 
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ONSUMPTION 


is not directly inherited, but only the tendency to contract the 
In any stage of this malady nothing is so effectual as 


ANGIER’S 
EMULSION 


Prompt to reiieve cough, promote appetite, aid digestion and restore lost flesh, it is, 


cough, diarrhoea and night sweats are wasting the body away, the distressing symptoms 
* can be greatly relieved by this preparatiog. 


Druggists, 50c. and $1.00. Pamphlet Mailed Free. 
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ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Rush on Haskell Bros.’ 


S$2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS FOR 


$1.50 


THIS ENTIRE LINE OF LADIES’ BOOTS of one of the Largest 


Wholesale Stores in the coun 


Op. Pat. Tip, Kid Bu 
Op. Pat. Tip Kid Pol 


try, purchased for this sale. 


tton, B, C and D. 
ish, B, C and D. 


Common Sense Kid Button, B, C, D and E. 
Kid Button, B, C and D. 


tH Orders by mail carefully filled. 


These goods were manufactured at the factory of L. P. Hawkins, whose repu- 
tation for good workmanship and first class stock needs no recommendation. 


HASKELL BROS., 182 Water St., Augusta, Me, 


ACENTS FOR THE CRAWFORD SHOES. 








| ROLL OF HONOR. 


THREE COLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 
World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 
1884 and 1885. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 











DIPLOMA 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888, 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
St. Louls Agricultural and Mechanical Asso’n, 1889. 


SIX HIGHEST AWARDS 
World's Columbian Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Western Fair Association, London, Can., 1893. 














SIX GOLD MEDALS_ 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 1894. 


; SILVER MEDAL 
ioronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 


ABOVE HONORS WERE RECEIVED BY 


ARL STREI 
PAID 


and 70 to 76 PE. 
FOUNDED 1864. 
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STEEL, HOTEL AND FAMILY RANGES, 


Above 
rat Salesmen from our own u agons 
at one uniform price throughout the 
United States and Canada 


Made of Malleable Iron and Wrought Steel and 


will Last a Lifetime if properly used. 


Over 321,597 sold io Jan. Ist, I'296, 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE CO. 


Wasnington Avenue, 19th to 20th Streets 


’ 
ts, ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A 
‘1’, TORONTO, ONTARIO, 
UP CAPITAL, 81,000,000. 
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Iron 


250,000 people in the 
United States now en- 
cooked in 
the Majestic, affirm that 
half has not yet 


toying food 


been 
said in its praise. 


hot closet and end tank holding 18 gallons. 


WILL C. MILLER, 
Vickery Bik., Water St., Augusta. 
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Family & Hotel 


Ranges 


$48.00 buys a full sized range, with ° 
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A Restorative and 


Purifies the blood. 
diseases. 
Furnishes the stall fed animal with the 
healthy condition. 


off their feed, &c. | ‘ , 
Contains no mineral or organic poisons. 
breeders, feeders and dairymen are constant us 


NUTHRIOTONE. os 


Manufactured exclusively by 


312 & 313 Kirk Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sold in almost 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. 
motes a more thorough assimilation. 

Prevents and cures Garget and other dairy 

Frees the system from worms. 


NUTRIOTONE 


Nutrient Tonic for 
Aids digestion, pro- 
Tones the stomach. 


Regulates the bowels. 
Tonics most needed to maintain a perfect 


Profitable to use on al] stock and indispensable to use when stock are out of condition, 


Some of the brightest and most successful 
ers of 
ts 7c to 10c per week to use, per animal.) 


THORLEY FOOD CoO., 


Eastern Offices: W. D. Carpenter, Pres., 39 & 41 Franklin St., 


Chicago, Il. 
26t5 


every town. 








ILLS 


Worms are on 
tality, and ye 
treatment, 







certain remedy for 





worms a specialty, 






Are often misunderstood by even the best 


True’s Pin Worm Elixir 


The great vegetable specific, is infallible in all worm troubles. A 


Used and praised for 45 yveate.. 
valuable book about children sent fr 
Particulars free, 






OF CHILDHOOD 


hysicians. 
e of the most prolific causes of infant mor- 
t they can be absolutely curtd by home 






stomach disorders, costiveness, and indigestion, 
3\c, at all druggists or by mail, A 





»tom Ty ratment of Tape 


thers. 7 
Dr. J. PF. TRUE & CO., Auburn, Me. 









Unity Locals. 
The drama, “Anita’s Trials,” was pre- 
sented to the public Dec. 11th. It was 
played in the church, which was well 
filled. By request the play was repeated 
the following night. Over thirty dollars 
was cleared, which will be used for 
making much needed repairs on the 
church. Music by Miss Olive Rand add- 
ed much to the evening’s entertainment. 
The children of the Sunday school 
are preparing for a Christmas concert. 
There is a very large attendance at the 
village school, under the instruction of 
Mr. Blanchard and Miss Hunt. 
Mr. William Moulton has a crew in the 
woods cutting spool timber. 





Brunswick Locals. 
Our streets were in darkness, Monday 
night, and our electric cars stopped run- 
ning, caused by the bursting of the large 
cast iron wheel at the electric light mill 
on the factory dam. At the time of the 


to the building, but luckily injuring none 
of the workmen. It will require a week 
or more to put the machinery and mill 











and the current strong. 


in running order, as the wheel has ad 
come from an Ohio foundry. 
‘ 


CHRISTMAS SALE 


——Q Fo 


FRESH CUT FIOWERS, 


HOLLY, TOILET GOODS, &c., FOR PRESENTS, 


BY 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 


At Wight’s Jewelry Store, Augusta, 


THURSDAY, DEC. 24. 


Repairs will be completed so Mr, Partridge 
will be in his new “Old liable’? Drug Store, 
opp. Post Office, about New Years. 











Fancy Harry of Hood Farm for 


Hoo Sale—Dropped July 5, 1894, 
He 


is the youngest son of 


Fancy’s Harry 9777, the sire of 
arm 29 in the 14.1b. list, and resem- 
bles that great bull in con- 


Jerse Ss formation and markings. 
y First dam, Helen Barry 556 


accident the wheel was revolving 250 840, test 18° lbs., 7 oz., when 3 years, 2 mos., 
revolutions a minute, and broke into old, by Little Harry, sire of Tittle Goldie, 34 

i i P »s., 842 oz, Alteration, 2 *., “2 0Z., anc 
many pieces doing considerable damage others. Second dam, Charlotte Brooks 29580, 


Imp., by Lemon Peel’s Duke, P. 8. Address, 


Hoop Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


, CURED. Sample free. 
BED-WETTING “Sey. aa 
Inu. 


BLOOMINGTON, 







Style Family Range is sold only by our 

















































































































THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 
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Poetry. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
THE BIRTH OF A FLOWER. 


BY G E. NEWCOMB. 


No sound was heard at the gray of morn, 
Proclaiming the birth last night; 

No trumpet blast when this nymph was born, 
And kissed by the lips of light. 


Its mother’s kiss was the rosy dawn, 
And its fragrance her sweetest cheer; 

It was born to blush on the dewy lawn, 
The fairest of all the year. 


From whence came the tints that glowed on 
its face, 
While the verdure encircled it round— 
Or the inwoven gauze of delicate lace, 
With which its fair petals were bound? 


Its blush filled the sunlight surpassingly fair, 
And tremblingly floated along, 
And the birds caught the spirit pervading the 








air, 
And broke the still hush with their song. 


Then all nature seemed roused from its still- 
ness profound 
To join in the chorus of praise, 
F’en the leaves stirred in rapture to catch up 
the sound, 
While the sun shed his life-cheering rays. 
From earth’s crude material the spirit of 
power 
Had wrought this fair gem of the night, 
And brought the sweet life of this delicate 
flower 
From the far distant regions of light. 

Thus spirit molds matter to beauty and form, 
And shows us what marvels are wrought, 
It gives us the sunshine and tempers the 

storm, ‘ 
And in silence appeals to our thought. 


Our Story Geller. 
| HOW LOVE WON. 


Old Jonathan Scart was meting out 
various parcels of groceries toa group 
of customers ona Tuesday in July— 
Tuesday being the day on which Jona- 
than weekly received his stores from 
Brackminster. 

It was growing dark in the stifling 
little shop, though dusk had scarcely set 
in out of doors, anda guttering tallow 
candle on the counter barely revealed 
the gnarled and twisted old face of the 
shopman as it bent over the half pound 
of currants which he was packing for 
Bella Duke with great, knob knuckled, 
broad thumbed, trembling hands. 

So that, in a short passage between 

the house door and the entrance into 
Jonathan's den, just behind the cluster 
of women in the shop and blocking the 
shop door, the figure of a tall and hand- 
some girl leaning against the wall was 
unnoticed. 
, ‘‘Aye, she be a peert un, I tell ye’”’— 
it was old Bella’sshbrill voice—‘‘and he 
med think hisself lucky, that a med. 
Why, to say nowt o’ the farm and the 
stock, they du say she’ve eight hunner 
pund in Grannel’s bank! I know them 
parts wot she comes from, and I mind 
her grandfer well. Ah, a close fist he 
wor, wuss even nor Jonathan here, 
which be sayin a precious deal!’ 

There was a laugh at the sudden sally, 

and some of the women nudged one an- 
other delightedly, for these rapid flank 
movements were characteristic of Bella’s 
conversational strategy. As a victim 
'gaid, ‘‘Ye don’t kuow when she may 
fly at ye, and she a-talkin of summat 
else. ** 
’ As for Jonathan, he only wagged his 
shaggy old head. He knew the futility 
of attempt to parry the lightning thrust 
of a rapier with a heavy spade, instru- 
ments which are fairly emblematic of 
the relative talents for debate of Bella 
and himself. 

But Mrs. Coskin, the laundress, a gog- 
gle eyed woman in a drab sunbonnet, 
was bursting with curiosity. She had 
been tied to the washtub since dawn of 
Monday by a special demand for all the 
manor house linen and had been very 
short of gossip. And her help, Janet 
Stubb, was slightly deaf and a poor 
creature to boot, who never knew what 
‘was going on. 

**Ye’re a-talkin o’ the young widder 
up at Crotch’s farm. But who, for good- 
ness, did ye say wor her young man?’’ 

‘*Who?’’ echoed Bella Duke, with the 
contempt of full fledged wisdom for 
callow ignorance. ‘‘Why, who but 
young Silas Croft? The old Silas is sot 
on it, and, as for the lad, he be nothing 
loath, and why should he?’’ 

The girl in the passage cowered as 
though she had been struck and were 
, awaiting a second blow. 

It came from old Jonathan, all un- 
witting of the pain he was giving. 

**Now ye mention it, I mind ez how 
Silas Croft told me but an hour agone 
his lad was tekking her in the new gig 
to see some kin o’ her t’other side o’ 
Brickminster, and he won’t be back till 
tomorrow denner time. Mebbe they’ll 
choose the ring on the way.”’ 

Amid the breathless silence produced 
by this bit of genuine and significant 
news a gentle voice, with tears in it (it 
was that of Phebe Stibbs, the charwo- 
man) said, ‘‘Ah, but ’tis pity o’ Patience 
Furnal!!’’ 

The words fell upon the ear of the 
owner of the name, where she crouched 
in the dark,,as the deathknell of all her 
earthly happiness, and she blindly stag- 
gered to her feet and forth into the night. 

The cool rush of the evening breeze 

upon her acted as a bracing tonic to her 
bodily faintness, and she struék across 
the heath with rapid steps, her hands 
tightly clasped upon her heart as though 
to stifle her grief till she was beyond 
all human ken of it. And that dumb 
instinct of profound pain which yearns 
for solitude rather than any set purpose 
led her to the most unfrequented spot in 
the whole.of Forton Heath. It wasa 
deep depression — probably a disused 
chalk hole—a cup lined with velvet 
award, in the very heart of the heath. 
, Hereshe flung herself prostrate, bury- 
ing her face in the dewy grass and 
moaning out her pain on the bosom of 
the great mother. Thus had she been 
wont from childhood (for she was an 
orphan) to unburden herself of her 
troubles. 

In the phrase of the countryside 
young Silas Croft and she had always 
been ‘‘named together.’’ As Silas junior 
‘was quite the brightest and best looking 
of all the young fellows of the parish, 
so was Patience the bonniest and sweet- 
est of all the girls. 

Only a fortnight ago had he whis- 
pered in her ear the ‘‘old, old story’’ 
which keeps the earth young. 

True, he had told her of difficulties in 
their path. 

Silas senior was as hard and about as 
old fashioned as a flint ax, and, being a 
‘wealthy man for his class of life, would 
—_— his son’s union with a penniless 

“But don’t ye be afeard, Patience, 
my lass,’’ (the night wind crooned the 














words gently again into her ears). 
**We’ll win through yet, ye and me, 
and father, being as how he’ve neither 
wife nor daughter, will tek kindly to 
ye yet, my bonny bird.’’ 

And now all was over. This fickle 
lover had been caught by the handsome 
face of the siren of Crotch’s farm. 

And, in the touching words of Holy 
Writ, ‘‘What good shall my life do me?”’ 
was the cry of Patience Furnall’s sore 
heart. 

Her moaning had by this time worn 
itself out. The soft mantle of the sum- 
mer night wrapped her and her sorrow 
in its embrace. Gradually she began to 
listen to the various sounds which her 
quick, country bred ear could recognize, 
even at a long distance, in the deep still- 
ness, for the breeze had died away. 

The quick alarm sounded by a cock 
pheasant to warn his hens of a fox 
prowling round; the distant bark of a 
dog, which she knew to be Bingo, at the 
Croft farm (and she thought with a 
bitter pang that never more would his 
friendly muzzle touch her hand); the 
hum of a belated cockchafer, the thud 
of a rabbit’s fore foot stamping a signal, 
the tinkle of the brook (now but a 
thread of water) which bounded the 
heath on its southern side—all these 
were familiar to her. And presently 
there boomed upon the stagnant air the 
striking of the Brackminster clock, miles 
away. She counted the strokes as the 
bell rolled each with deliberate unction 
of its iron tongue and was aghast at 
reaching 11. But she bethought her that 
her old uncle was, as he told her, ‘‘a- 
goin to roost’’ ere she started for her 
groceries, and she was settling down in 
her old attitude when a sound—strange 
at such an hour and amid such sur- 
roundings—caught ber attention. It was 
unmistakably the rasping of a file on 
metal, and it seemed to come from 
among the gorse bushes to the left, 
which there grew to some height. 

She had arisen to her feet and was 
keenly listening, when suddenly the fil- 
ing ceased and a gruff voice uttered— 
was it possible—the very name which 
had been riding, like a stormy petrel, 
on the turmoil of her thoughts—‘“‘Silas 
Croft!’’ Or was it that her fancy had 
wrought the utterance into that name— 
that still loved name—as a chance sound 
is intelligibly absorbed into a dream? 

With a vague sense of some intangible 
danger threatening him who was, after 
all, so dear to her, she took her coufage 
in both hands and crept noiselessly 
through the tortuous sheep tracks amid 
the gorse, all of which she could have 
threaded blindfold, till she got within 
easy earshotof the speaker, and then 
waited, quiet as a bare on its form, in 
the shadow of the gorse. 

Yet, prepared as she was, her heart 
thumped wildly when the same voice, 
terribly near to her, said: 

***Avy’ ye got the pison ’andy for the 
dorg?’’ 

‘‘Teach yer grannie!’’ was the reply, 
and again the file went to work as though 
sharpening a tool. 

After what appeared to Patience an 
endless interval the gruff voice again 
broke silence: 

** *Twor a rare bit o’ luck to hev spot- 
ted the young un a-goin hoff for a hout- 
in with his sweetheart’’ (Patience 
writhed behind the bushes), ‘‘and to 
hey. got hout o’ that bloke o’ a hostler 
as they weren’t a-comin back tonight.’’ 

‘Wot hif the old man, Silas, shows 
fight?”’ 

“Took ye ‘’ere, pard,’’? growled the 
gruff voice, with a fierce oath, ‘‘I bean’t 
a-goin to stick at nothin this ‘ere night 
—nothin, I tell ye! And if so be as ye 
don’t care to risk the rope ‘long o’ me 
jest ye say so and cut yer stick right 
away! But, Lord love ye,’’ he contin- 
ued in a milder tone, ‘* ’twill be as easy 
to gag him as to give a bottle to a bab- 
by! And I’ve heerd ez how the old man 
keeps a stockin somewheers ’andy. And 
he be a warm un, you bet!’’ 

“But ’tis ower early, mate, surely.’’ 

**Aye, let’s wait, say, till bout twal 
o’clock. Then we'll do the job clean.’’ 

Patience thought this was enough. 
The imminent danger of old Silas had 
utterly blotted from her mind all mem- 
ory of wrong received from him or his. 
Her one absorbing thought now was to 
put him on guard. Gathering her skirts 
tightly around her, she turned to go. 
But in the act she trod on a dry twig. 

‘*Wot’s that?’’ challenged the gruff 
voice. 

Instantly she squatted down in a 
nook of the bushes and thanked God she 
had a dark dress on. 

She heard a footfall, and, with sick 
fear clutching at her heart, she espied, 
through the twigs of a bramble, a short, 
thickset man standing at the farther 
mouth of the sheep track and peering 
down it in her direction. Just then she 
with difficulty suppressed a cry, for, 
some three yards beyond her, something 
scuttled out of the gorse on her side 
across the track. It was the éaving of 
her by God’s mercy, as Patience ever 
after thought, for the man, with a sat- 
isfied grunt, went back to his mate, and 
she heard his report: 

***Twor nowt but a rabbut.”’ 

This time she picked her way with 
redoubled care, and once she reached 
the open she sped onward like a lap- 
wing till she reached old Silas’ door. 
Bingo was always loose at night to guard 
the yard. The old dog came up to her 
with great demonstratichs of affection. 
He, at least, was faithful. But the 
house itself was all darkness. She knew 
that neither men nor women servants 
slept there. The only woman old Silas 
could endure about the place was Phasbe 
Stibbs, who did the charing and cooked 
for him and his son. The farm men 
slept at their own cottages. 

She threw gravel at the old man’s bed- 
toom window till at length a night- 
' gapped head was poked out. 

‘*What the plague’’— 

‘Hush, Master Croft! ’Tis I, Patience 
Furnall, and there be them comin as 
would rob and murder ye. Call Bing 
in and load yer gun. I'll go and get 
help.’’ . 

**Notif Iknowsit! Why, there’s ne’er 
a body within arf a mile. Come ye in, 
lass, out o’ danger. Bide a wee bit till 
I get my togs on an I’)! open to ye.”’ 

She could hear him strike a light and 
huddle on his clothes, and ere long’ he 
had unbarred the door, pulled her and 
the dog in and turned the key and shot 
the bolts back. 

He was a man of action, was old Silas. 

Then he sat down to load his gun and 
pistols and nodded encouragingly to Pa- 
tience. But a thought struck him, and, 
going to a corner cupboard, he produced 
a glass of excellent port wine, which he 
made her drink off like a dose of medi- 
cine. 

**Now tell me all about it, lassie, ’’ 

He listened without comment of any 
sort, and when she had done said: 

‘°Twas partly cos o’ Silas bein away. 





If he’d ’a’ bin here. them varmints 


would ne’er ha’ ventured tocall. How- 
sumdever’’— 

And a dangerous glint came into the 
old man’s eyes. 

‘Now mark me, gell! Ye’re ’andy 
with a gun, for I’ve seen ye with wun 
a-watchin yer uncle’s cherries and a-fir- 
in hof it hoff too. Now, tek ye the gun, 
and hif them fellers breaks the door in 
fire at um, same has hif they wor black- 
birds, which’’—and the old man chuc- 


kled grimly—‘‘in coorse they be. Ford 


me, I sha’n’t fire till they be pretty 
close, and then I means to.’’ 

He glanced at the clock. 

‘Tis nigh time they wor here.’’ 

And with the word came the sound of 
stealthy steps shuffling about the door, 
and a voice (not the gruff voice) whined: 

**Please, good sir, for the loveo’ 
Gawd, hopen to a poor man wot’s badly 
burted!”’ 

No answer. Old Silas signed to Pa 
tience to rest the barrel of the gun on 
the back of a chair and to kneel behind 
it, with her finger on the trigger, ready. 

There was a whispering, and the tool 
on which the file had been used soon 
forced the lock, but the bolts held till a 
furious charge burst the door open. Pa- 
tience shut her eyes and pulled the trig- 
ger, and the foremost man fell headlong 
into the house and lay senseless, while 
the other turned tail and fled into the 
night. 

Old Silas was at the door with a leap 
and discharged his pistol after him, and 
Bingo, relieved of his master’s grip on 
his collar, darted in pursuit. 

Then Silas turned to examine the 
prostrate man, saying in his grimly 
humorous fashion: 

**?Pon my credit, but ’twas true wot 
he said ’bout a poor man wot’s badly 
hurted!’’ 

But Patience, after the tension of 
nerves to which she had been so long 
subjected, burst into a passion of hys- 
terical tears. 

‘*Hoot toot, my lassie, doan’t ye be 
frit! *Tis not a mortal hurt, and he’ll 
live to be hanged yet.’’ 

So saying, he brought his rude sur- 
gery to bear on the robber’s shoulder, 
where the shot had taken effect, and, 
being a shrewd old man, made Patience 
help him by holding the light and other 
little service, in the doing of which the 
girl gradually regained composure, as 
he meant she should. 

“And now, my bonny, can ye do 
*nother bit job for me, or are ye wore 
out, poor maid?’’ 

And he laid his hand caressingly on 
the brown hair. 

**1’l] do wot I can, Master Croft, and 
willin.”’ 

‘Well, ’tis nowt save to come ’long 
o’ me to thine uncle’s, and then to get 
thee to bed. Then I'll rouse the neigh- 
bors and get this chap seento. But 
first’’— 

And he stooped down and tied the 
man’s legs tightly together. 

He gave the girl his arm and support- 
ed her trembling steps with infinite 
tenderness. At her uncle’s door he 
grasped her hand, and his voice shook 
with emotion: 

**Ye’ll never want a friend, little 
maid, while old Silas Croft lives, for 
ye saved my life last night. As for 
young Silas, he’ll likely have summat 
to say to ye on his own hook.”’ 

These words were very sweet to poor 
Patience, but so utterly weary was she 
that they sounded to her dumb brain as 
little more than a pleasant melody. 
And no sooner was her head on her pil- 
low than she sank into a dreamless sleep 
of exhaustion. 

She awoke next morning, when the 
sun was climbing toward noon, to find 
herself famous. But, being anxious to 
be alone with her tangled thoughts, she 
stole out to help in her uncle’s cherry 
picking. It was sweet to be up there 
amid the green leaves and glossy fruit, 
the ladder gently swaying under the 
south wind’s lullaby. She espied, herself 
unseen, the ample form of Bella Duke 
bearing down upon her uncle’s cottage 
like a Dutch fiat beating to harbor and 
felt avery natural pleasure in depriving 
that lady of the gossip she evidently 
promised herself. Her vis-a-vis on the 
other ladder, old Simon Watt, presently 
croaked out: 

‘*Look ye, Patience, I be a-goin to 
my denner. And hif so be as ony o’ them 
limbs o’ Willis boys comes a-foolin round 


- HYSTERICS, 


WOMEN SHOULD UNDERSTAND THIS 
NERVOUS DERANGEMENT. 





A Symptom of Something Far More Seri- 
ous—Mrs. Barris, of Beaver Springs, Re- 
lates Her Experience. 


The spasm at top of wind-pipe, or in 
bronchial tubes, the ‘ ball rising in the 
throat,” violent beating of the heart; 
laughing and crying by turns; mus- 
cular spasms; throw- 
ing the arms about, 
ete., tell of a 


derangement of 
the female sys- P 
tem. 

Any female 


complaint may 
produce hys- ep 
terics, which 
must be re- 
garded as a 
symptom 
only. The 
cause, what- 
ever it 
may be 
yields 
quickly > 
to Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It acts atcnce upon the organ 
affected, and the nerve centers; re- 
moves the cause, and dispels effectually 
the symptoms. 

Mrs. Barris relates her experience 
for the benefit of others. 

“T had been sick with ulceration 
of the womb, causing all kinds of dis- 
agreeable experiences, such as irrita- 
bility, sleeplessness, faintness, and at 
times hysterics. My physician said it 
was the worst case he ever had. My 
back ached, leucorrhcea very profuse, 
and I had a severe bearing-down pain. 
The physicians thought I should never 
recover, and as the last remedy, they 
procured your Vegetable Compound. 
I had not taken more than one-fourth 
of a bottle, before I was more com- 
fortable. I continued its use, also the 
Sanative Wash, and Liver Pills. After 
using four bottles, I was able to be 
out, ahd do almost all my work. I 
think the Vegetable Compound is the 
only medicine that will cure female 
complaints, and it will reach the worst 
cases in a very short time. I know it 
saved my life."—Mrs. M. BankrIis, 
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Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. All drug- 
gists. 


my ladder jest you tell ’em J’1l1 leather 
‘em foine—aye, foine I wull, that I 
wull!’’ 

And the old manservant crept slowly 
down the ladder, growling as he went. 

So Patience was left alone to grapple 
with the problem, ‘‘What could old Si- 
las have meant by those closing words 
of his the night before?’’ 

And a tiny flame of hope began to 
glow within her, despite her determina- 
tion not to fan it. 

Now it so happened that there actual- 
ly did come to the ladder foot a youth, 
who crept so noiselessly up that his 
bright, gray eyes were looking into Pa- 
tience’s brown ones ere that young per- 
son knew what was happening. 

“Silas!’’ 

And the sweet face grew scarlet as 
the cherries. 

‘“*Aye, my sweet, Silas it be, and we’ll 
put up the banns next Sunday, my 
plucky lass!’’ 

And the strong, brown hands cldsed 
upon hers. 

‘‘But, Silas, what of yon widder at 
Crotch’s?’’ 

And on the wings of Silas’ hearty 
laugh, even before he spoke, her sorrow 
vanished into air. 

‘‘Lord love ye, darlin, why she’ve 
bin promised to Dick Tarcott, the vet, 
ever since Jast Whitsun! And she be goin 
to be a prime friend o’ yourn. Today 
she was for comin to coax father into it, 
bein as how she be his best friend’s only 
child. That’s wot I’ve bin after long o’ 
she. But father, bless ye, he doan’t 
want no coaxin, he doan’t! Bend this 
way, honey. Mind the big branch!’’ 

And across the heads of their respec- 
tive ladders their lips met. —Longman’s 
Magazine. 


“THE TIME IN PEKIN.” 





For two days the doctor’s features 
had worn an expression of gravity as 
he bent over the bed of my sick friend, 
but now, as I watched him closely, the 
strong face relaxed, and as he raised 
his head I saw the light of satisfaction 
in his kindly eyes. 

His hat, stick and gloves lay on the 
dressing case, and as he crossed the 
room to take them he marked my look 
of eager inquiry, and, pausing abrupt 
ly, laid his hand on my shoulder. 

‘“‘We’re doing splendidly, famously, 
my dear boy, famously. If literature 
fails you, come to me, and I will give 
you your credentials as anurse. Flor- 
ence Nightingale could not have done 
better. ’’ 

**The worst is over then?’’ I asked. 

**Yes. I believe we can pull him 
through—between ug’’ He paused, and 
as he turned once more toward bis pa- 
tient his face grew grave again. 

“I think the crisis is passed,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘All that any morta] physician 
can do for him has been done. Nature 
alone must supply the only restorative 
he needs. _He must sleep. I have just 
given him asedative, and he ought soon 
to be under itsinfiluence. Keep the light 
turned down, and do not allow him to 
talk. Sleep is imperative. He must 
have sleep.’’ 

He stepped lightly to the dressing 
case, and as he raised his gloves a dust 
covered heap of manuscripts caught his 
eye. He chuckled softly and shook his 
head. 

“Odd people, you Americans,’’ he 
said, with asmile. ‘‘Is our poor litera- 
ture so impoverished that you must 
needs instill Yankee blood into its 
veins?”’ : ' 

I was looking at the pale face of poor 
Tom and did not reply. | 

“Ah, well,’’ said the cheery doctor 
as he appropriated his hat and stick and 
advanced, with extended hand, ‘‘the 
fairy voices of the Bow bells are far- 
reaching and I hope that they will one 
day ring as merry changes for two Yan- 
kee lads as they did for that fortunate 
young beggar, Dick Whittington. Good 
night, my boy, good night. I'l] see you 
iwfhe morning. And now, remember’’— 

He put his finger to his lips, and a 
moment later he was gone, 

I closed the door gently and returned 
to the bedside of my friend. His eyes 
were closed, and, believing that the sed- 
ative had already begun its work, I tip- 
toed to the gas jet and turned down the 
light. Then, seating myself before the 
grate, I revitalized the dying embers 
and put in two or three more pieces of 
coal. 

For several minutes all was still, 
then I heard a movement among the 
bedclothes and a few moments later the 
voice of my sick roommate: 

“ial. °° 

**Yes, Tom.”’ 

**Has the doctor gone?’’ 

**Yes, he left just now. You must go 
to sleep, old chap.”’ 

There was another movement on the 
bed, then all was still again, and I had 
just begun mentally to congratulate the 
doctor on the efficacy of his prescription 
when I heard my name pronounced. 

**What is it, Tom?’’ I asked, a little 
impatiently. 

“*What time is it?”’ 

“Half past 4.”’ 

“In the afternoon?’’ 

"Fen" 

‘What makes it so dark?’ 

“It’s the fog. Come now, old boy, 
you must be quiet. The doctor says you 
must havesleep. The worst is over, and 
five or six hours of rest will make you 
your old self again.”’ 

He did not reply at once, but at the 
expiration of twoor three minutes he 
asked : 

“What time is it in New York now, 
Hal?’’ 

“You must stop it, Tom,’’ I com- 
manded, but immediately relenting I 
continued, ‘‘About half past 12.”’ 

A deep sigh broke the stillness that 
ensued. 

‘*It is Saturday,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Satur- 
day, isn’t it? In six hours more the old 
crowd will be in the restaurant—in Ma- 
lin’s. I can see them all—old Gaynor, 
George Leslie, Barrett and Bess.’’ 

*‘Now, Tom’’— 

“Come here, old chap.”’ 

I rose, and, going to the bed, I placed 
my fingers on my friend’s lips. He took 
them in his wasted hand, and as he re- 
moved them his grasp tightened, and he 
smiled. 

‘All right, Hal. 
Good night.”’’ 

I returned to my chair, and for ten 
minutes nothing save the ticking of the 
clock broke the stillness of the room. 
Then there was once more an ominous 
movement on the bed. 

‘It’s funny, isn’t it, this difference 
in time?’’ be murmured. ‘In Chicago 
it is an hour earlier still.’’ 

There was a pause. 

*“‘What time is it in San Francisco, 
Hal?”’ 


I’ll be quiet now. 





“Oh, I don’t know, Tom. About two 


hours earlier, I guess. Why won’t you 
go to sleep?’’ 

“That would make it about half 
past 9.’’ 

He pabged, but a few moments later 
I heard him muttering to himself. 

*‘Confound it, old chap,’’ I began. 

‘I was just trying to figure it out,’’ 
he went on. ‘‘It takes 24 hours for the 
world to make a complete revolution. 
Where do they begin to reckon the time 
apy way?”’ 

*‘Oh, I don’t know. Let’ssee. Green- 
wich, I believe—yes, Greenwich, I am 
sure. Now for heaven’s sake, go’’"— 

‘Well, if it’s half past 4 at Green- 
wich, what time is it on the other side 
of the world—in China? What time is 
it in Peking, Hal?’’ 

‘“‘Hang it, Tom,’’I said, rising im- 
patiently. 

“Tell me, old boy. I want to know.”’ 

**About half past 6,’’ I hazarded. 

“That can’t be right, you know. 
There is a screw loose somewhere. It 
can’t be that’’— 

I concluded that arguing with the 
poor fellow would be in vain, sol re- 
turned to my chair. 

**Hal. %” 

I did not respond. 

**What time is it in Peking?’’ 

I jumped up quickly and went to the 
bed. 


*‘Now, see here, Tom, this sort of 
thing is utterly absurd. Your life is 
hanging by the merest thread. All you 
need is sleep. We have a)l done what 
we could, and now you will have to 
take a hand yourself. What the deuce 
have you to do with time or Peking 
now? Come, go to sleep. There’s a good 
fellow.”’ 

**I know I’m acting like an ass, old 
boy, but I can’t get the infernal thing 
out of my head. If I could figure it out, 
I would be all right, for I do feel a bit 
sleepy.”’ 

“Well, I’ll see if the old lady knows,”’ 
I said indulgently. ‘‘What am I to ask 
her?’’ 

‘*The time in Pekin,’’ he said feebly. 

‘All right,’’ Ireplied. Then I ran 
down stairs to the landlady. 

**Mrs. Slemmer, Tom wants to know 
what time it is in Pekin.”’ 
‘Lord bless me, Mr. 

should’’— 

“Got ageography—’cyclopedia? Al- 
most any old book will tell.’’ 

“Why, I ain’t got no books. 
the children’’— 

Just then two of her youngsters came 
tumbling into the room. 

“Freddie, go for the doctor,’’ I said 
desperately. ‘‘Nell, run over the way 
and get a geography. Here, take this 
from door to door until you get what it 
calls for.’’ 

I wrote a brief note explaining the 
circumstances and got the children off. 
Then I went up stairs. 

One glance at poor Tom gave me to 
understand that the dreaded fever had 
again asserted itself. His eyes were su- 
pernaturally bright, and as I entered 
the room his features wore a look of 
unrestrained anxiety. 

**Well,’’ he asked irritably, ‘‘didn’t 
you find out?’’ 

‘Not yet, but I’ll have some books 
here in a minute.”’ 

In two or three minutes I heard the 
sound of rapid footsteps on the stairs 
and hastened to the door. I met the 
grocer’s wife. 

**I hurried as fast as I could,’’ she 
gasped. “I saw Nell, and—and here 
is the book. Poor boy! Shall I go in?’’ 

{ seized the book and, perceiving that 
it was a ready reckoner, I returned it 
forthwith to its owner. 

Other steps were now heard on the 
stairs, and in a few minutes the narrow 
hallway and even the room itself was 
thronged with sympathetic neighbors, 
who had placed themselves and their 
meager libraries at my service. All, 
however, failed to contribute any in- 
formation which would meet the exact- 
ing demands of the invalid. The floor 
Was strewn with all sorts of literature, 
varying from toy picture books, con- 
taining pictures of Chinamen, to tech- 
nical works on navigation and house- 
hold economy, but still the feeble voice 
which emanated from the bed inspired 
me to clamor for more. I cursed the 
inherent igncrance of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. I railed, stormed, perspired and 
trembled for the safety of my friend. 
But all was of noavail. Finally I heard 
@ murmur in the hall. 

The doctor had come. 

Leaping forward I seized him by the 
lapel of his coat. 

“What is the time in Peking?” I cried 
in his ear. 

“What is the time in Peking?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Slemmer, barring his way 
to the bed. 

‘“‘How the devil should I know?’’ ex- 
claimed the astonished doctor, as he 
made his way through the group that 
surrounded his patient. 

‘Here it is! Here it is!’’ shouted a 
voice in the hall, and an old, white 
haired gentleman with a book in his 
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When consump- 
tion gets a grip 
on a man, it is 
hard to shake it 
off. All doctors 
used to believe that consumption was in- 
curable. Many doctors still believe it. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce of the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute of Buffalo, N. Y.. 
never believed this theory. The result 
was that over thirty years ago by dint of 
much concentrated study he discovered a 
remedy that will positively and unfail- 
ingly cure 98 per cent. of all cases of con- 
sumption. 

Consumption is a germ disease, but the 
germs cannot exist in rich wt blood. 
Therefore it has been called a ‘‘ blood 
disease.’” People with weak lungs are 
likely to produce weak lunged children, 
and weak lungs are an invitation to con- 
sumption germs. Therefore consumption 
has been: justly called a_ hereditary 


why it comes, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery will cure it. The ‘‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery’’ is a powerful germ- 
icide. It searches out disease germs and 
kills them wherever they be in the body 
—whatever kind of germs they may be. 
It stimulates digestive action and sup- 
plies the blood with the properties it 
needs to make it pure and rich. It 
strengthens inherited weak lungs and 
makes them healthy and germ proof. It 
is sold by all good druggists. 

breeds i rity. Im breeds 
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Constipation breeds impurity of the blood, and 
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Have itinthe House 


It will positively cure the many common ailments which will occur to the inmates of «v.. 


soreness everywhere. It prevents and cures asthma. bronchitis, colds, coughs, croup, catarry 
diphtheria, gout, hacking, hoarseness, headache, hooping cough, influenza and neura) my 
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Johnsons Anodyne Liniment 


Originated in 1810, by the late Dr. A. Johnson, Family Physician. 





For more than forty years I have used John- 
son’s Anodyne Linimenut in my family. I re- 
pase it one of the best and safest family med- 
cines; used internal and external in all cases. 
O, H. INGALLS, Dea. 2d Bapt. Ch., Bangor, Me. 


CROUP. My children are subject to cro, 
All that is necessary is to give them 4 
bathe the chest and throat with your Lini» 
tuck them in bed. and the croup disappears 
if by magic. FE. A. PERRENOT, Rockport, T=. 
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Our Book “Treatment for Diseases and Care of Sick Room,” Mailed 
Sold by all Druggists. I. S. JOHNSON & CO.. 22 Custom House Street, Boston, 


Free, 
Mass, 





hand was pushed by a dozen eager 
hands into the room. 


sired information was before my eyes. 

**At Jast!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Here, doc- 
tor, I have it. It is’’— 

“Hush!’’ said a warning voice. 

A moment later the hand of the Eng- 
lish physician was laid gently on my 
shoulder. 

‘*He knows, my boy. He knows.’’— 
Exchange. 





The Pearl. 


The pearl is the one gem that comes 
to us perfect from the hand of nature, 
and to this its great antiquity as a gem 
is Jargely due. Precious stones whose 
beauty and brilliance depend on polish- 
ing and cutting would naturally be dis- 
covered and utilized later. The discov- 
ery of the diamond, for instance, proba- 
bly dates within historic times. Though 
known earlier, it was not generally in- 


The modern cutting of diamonds in reg- 
ular facets was invented as recently as 
1456. Indeed it is quite probable that 
the pear] was the first gem known and 
treasured by prehistoric man—since the 
search for food must have been the first 
occupation of the earliest of the race, 
and the shining pearl would thus have 
been discovered in river mussels if not 
in marine oysters. Certain it is that the 
Old Testament and the ancient written 
histories allude to pearls and that re- 
moter evidence is found in the tombs 
and excavated cities of still earlier eras. 
The Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians held the pearl in an esteem verg- | 
ing on reverence.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


The Earliest American Coins. 

The very earliest coinage that can be 
called American was ordered by the Vir- 
ginia company and was minted in the 
Bermudas in the year 1612. At that 
time, and for a long time after, tobacco 
was the standard currency in Virginia. 
In 1645, however, the Virginia assem- 
bly, after reciting that it ‘‘had mature- 
ly weighed and considered how advan- 
tageous a quoine (coin) would be to this 
colony, and the great wants and miser- 
ies which do daily happen unto it by | 
solely depending on tobacco,’’ provided 
for the issue of copper coins of the de- 
nominations of twopence, threepence, | 
sixpence and ninepence, but nothing 
‘was ever done toward carrying out the 
law. 

Seven years later, in May, 1652, the | 
‘‘general -court’’ of Massachusetts | 
passed a Jaw which created a ‘‘mint | 
howse’’ in Boston, and which directed 
that a regular coinage be established. | 
The coins provided for by this law were, | 
in the quaint language of the old stat- 
utes, ‘‘to bee 12 pence, 6 pence and 3 
pencepeeces, which shall be for forme 
flatte and stamped on one side with N. 
E., and on the other side with characters 
xiid, vid and iid, according to the valae 
of each peece.’’ This Boston mint was 
the one which produced the famous 
‘‘oak tree’’ and ‘‘pine tree shillings,”’ | 








which are highly valued by collectors of 
old coins and which have sold as bigh | 
as $25 each. This early mint continued | 
in operation for 84 years. During the | 
reign of William and Mary copper coins | 
were struck at this mint for the Caro- | 
linas as well as for New England in 
general. The first coins struck for Mary- | 
land were silver shillings, sixpence and | 
fourpence pieces, which Lord Baltimore | 
caused to be minted in London.—St. | 
Louis Republic. 
Russia's Greatest Ambition. | 
In Constantinople centers the vastest 
ambitions of the race of czars. For over 
acentury the great white power has 
descended toward the queen of cities. 
Over mountains bas she come, hostile 
pecples has she subdued, treaties has she 
made and treaties has she torn up, 
armies has she raised and navies built, 
wars has she waged and eountries has 
she absorbed in her march. On the sur- 
face her policy has changed so often 
that the story of them would be a tapes- } 
try for variegation. At heart it has 
never altered one iota. She is coming to 
‘Iediterranean, and she is coming 
through the Bosporus and the 
uelles. Her purpose is as fixed as 
ve, nud she is prepared to be as pa- | 
iient as Providence in its accomplish- 
ment. But so Jong as she exists she will | 
never relinquish it. Bit by bit Turkey 
has rotted; step by step the Cossack, 
with his cross, has advanced. Today he 
is almost within striking distance.— 
Henry Norman in Cosmopolis. 








Collar Bands. 
The collar bands on the new gowns 
are one of the specia] points of decora- 
tion, and frills of some sort are invaria- 
bly set in on the edge to stand up 
around the neck, commencing a little 
distance apart on either side of the 
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front. They are made of knife plaited 
silk, ribbon, Jace or chiffon, and one 
very effective trimming is lace in van- 
@yke points, outlined with a tiny ruche 
of colored ribbon and gathered into the 
neck. Plain velvet collars, with plait- 
ings of ribbon set in fan shape at the 
back, are very pretty, and collars made 


of bias folds of light velvet or satin, 
, black, pearl edged ribbon 
edging each fold, are another fancy.— 
New York Sun. 

Brain Work. 

The Washington Star surprised two 
high school girls talking about their | 
graduation essays. 

‘*Have you written yours yet?’’ asked | 
Maud. 

**Yes,’’ answered Ethel. 

**Wasn’t it a lot of work?’’ 

“Just dreadful! First, I had to hunt 
up words that were big enough, and 
then I had to keep looking in the dic- 
tionary to see what they meant, and 
honestly I began to think I never should 
get it finished.’’ 





The volume was opened, and the de- | 
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Jo PRINTING, 
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Sec’y Morton in his fourth annual re- 
port touches many questions of interest. 
To the subject of exporting American 
horses to England considerable space is 
devoted, but not more, indeed, than 
might have been expected, considering 
that the secretary has repeatedly advised 
r farmer-horse breeders to seek a 


ou 
market for their horses in foreign coun- 
tries. On this subject Secretary Morton 


gays that in the year 1893 Great Britain 
took 13,707 American horses. The fol- 
lowing year she took 22,866 horses, and 
in 1895 she received 34,092. During the 
first nine months of the present year— 
1896—there have been shipped to Great 
Britain from the United States no less 
than 34,642 head of horses, 550 more 
than were taken by that purchaser last 
season. These figures are materially 
larger than those furnished by the treas- 
ury department, and indicate that if the 
present rate of export is kept up till the 
end of the year, the Brittons will have 
pnrchased 46,189 of our horses by De- 
cember 31 next. At the rate of 34,642 
for nine months, the monthly average is 
3849, which being multiplied by 3 leaves 
at the same rate, 11,547 horses yet to be 
exported before the date last named. 
The total thus reached—46,189—is 
simply enormous, more especially, that 
to reach the whole number of horses ex- 
ported from the United States in 1896, 
we must add to it all those that went to 
Belgium, France, Austria, Germany, and 
all the other countries that are our custo- 
mers in this trade. Shipments, contin- 
ues secretary Morton, via Canada have 
notably increased, as also have shipments 
by Canadians of Canadian-bred horses, 
while British buyers have bought fewer 
horses from continental Europe, from 
the countries of which she formerly 
drew her chief supplies. It may now 
safely be said that the United Kingdom 
looks to the United States and Canada 
for all the horse supply she once drew 
from Europe, 

American horses, according to Secre- 
tary Morton, are now in steady and con- 


tinuous demand for omnibus, street rail- 
way (tramway) and cab services, and for 
the use of those who maintain drays, 
vans and carts for the collection and dis- 
tribution of merchandise. English 
breeders are turning their attention to 
the breeding of other and higher class 
horses, and hence, as detailed in another 
paragraph, the demand for vanners an 
such horses is much more likely to con 
tinue thanit was some yearsag>. Large, 
compact, heavy draft horses are high in 
price in England, with a constant 
market for the same, and prices ranging 
up to $500 and over for the best sorts 
In fact, itis nothing extraordinary for 
the London brewers to pay as high as 
one hundred and thirty pounds for de- 
sirable, well colored geldings of great 
weight. The demand for American 
draft horses is chiefly on account of om 
nibuses, cabs and _ tracks, Secretary 


Morton says, and those from the United 
States are growing in favor, their strong- 
est recommendation, as for all American 
horses, being their staying qualities 
their powers of endurance. 


THE DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS 


It is contended by Our Animal Friends, 
4 journal which is doing much good in 
cultivating a broad-spirit of humanity, 
that the domestication of animals has 
been one of the most powerful factors in 
the evolution of civilization. Human 
life in its lowest condition is a battle 
with the forces of nature. Man in that 
Stage is little more than a wild animal, 
subsisting largely by preying upon other 
animals. The dog was the first creature 
that was permanently domesticated: ‘‘Ac- 
companying the hunter by a natural in- 
stinct, it speedily became his servant in 
the chase, following the scent when man 
could not, and often capturing the fleet 
a which the hunter could not over- 
ie So did the dog win its permanent 
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a a of selection, no doubt, had a 
a effect in modifying its original 
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~ Horse Department, 


position is made that societies 
qe exhibition futurity stakes for colts 
py stallions of different breeds or fami- 
nd and there is merit in the suggestion, 
provided the owners will codperate. 
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hoice going for six hundred 
and twenty. It looks as though the 
hog would get to the winning | side 
ahead of the average trotting bred colt. 
Those who have cried down the one may 
find consolation, but surely those who 
have neglected the other are out in the 
cold. pork is cheap, but the hog is 
alongside of common horses, and likely 
to win at the finish. 
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Sec’y Morton in his fourth annual re- 
ort touches many questions of interest. 
To the subject of exporting American 
horses to England considerable space is 
devoted, but not more, indeed, than 
might have been expected, considering 
that the secretary has repeatedly advised 
our farmer-horse breeders to seek a 
market for their horses in foreign coun- 
tries. On this subject Secretary Morton 
gays that in the year 1893 Great Britain 
took 13,707 American horses. The fol- 
lowing year she took 22,866 horses, and 
in 1895 she received 34,092. During the 
first nine months of the present year— 
1396—there have been shipped to Great 
Britain from the United States no less 
than 34,642 head of horses, 550 more 
than were taken by that purchaser last 
season. These figures are materially 
larger than those furnished by the treas- 
ury department, and indicate that if the 
present rate of export is kept up till the 
end of the year, the Brittons will have 
parchased 46,189 of our horses by De- 
cember 31 next. At the rate of 34,642 
for nine months, the monthly average is 
3349, which being multiplied by 3 leaves 
at the same rate, 11,547 horses yet to be 
exported before the date last named. 
The total thus reached—46,189—is 
simply enormous, more especially, that 
to reach the whole number of horses ex- 
ported from the United States in 1896, 
we must add to it all those that went to 
Belgium, France, Austria, Germany, and 
all the other countries that are our custo- 
mers in this trade. Shipments, contin- 
ues secretary Morton, via Canada have 
notably increased, as also have shipments 
by Canadians of Canadian-bred horses, 
while British buyers have bought fewer 
horses from continental Europe, from 
the countries of which she formerly 
drew her chief supplies. It may now 
safely be said that the United Kingdom 
looks to the United States and Canada 
for all the horse supply she once drew 
from Europe. 

American horses, according to Secre- 
tary Morton, are now in steady and con- 
tinuous demand for omnibus, street rail- 
way (tramway) and cab services, and for 
the use of those who maintain drays, 
vans and carts for the collection and dis- 
tribution of merchandise. English 
breeders are turning their attention to 
the breeding of other and higher class 
horses, and hence, as detailed in another 
paragraph, the demand for vanners and 
such horses is much more likely to con- 
tinue than it was some yearsago. Large, 
compact, heavy draft horses are high in 
price in England, with a constant 
market for the same, and prices ranging 
up to $500 and over for the best sorts. 
In fact, itis nothing extraordinary for 
the London brewers to pay as high as 
one hundred and thirty pounds for de- 
sirable, well colored geldings of great 
weight. The demand for American 
draft horses is chiefly on account of om- 
nibuses, cabs and trucks, Secretary 
Morton says, and those from the United 
States are growing in favor, their strong- 
ést recommendation, as for all American 
horses, being their staying qualities— 
their powers of endurance. 





THE DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS. 


It is contended by Our Animal Friends, 
ajournal which is doing much good in 
cultivating a broad-spirit of humanity, 
that the domestication of animals has 
been one of the most powerful factors in 
the evolution of civilization. Human 
life in its lowest condition is a battle 
with the forces of nature. Man in that 
stage is little more than a wild animal, 
subsisting largely by preying upon other 
auimals. The dog was the first creature 
that was permanently domesticated: ‘‘Ac- 
‘ompanying the hunter by a natural in- 
tinct, it speedily became his servant in 
the chase, following the scent when man 
could not, and often capturing the fleet 
auimal which the hunter could not over- 
take, So did the dog win its permanent 
Place among the human family; and here 
‘Process of selection, no doubt, had a 
large effect in modifying its original 
characteristics,” 
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horse was rapidly disseminated among 
nations; ‘“‘and it may be laid down asa 
general rule, that, other things being 
equal, the nation which had the best 
horses was most successful in war.” 
Nothing can replace the horse in war; 
“and we must not forget that war, bar- 
barous as it is, often decides the progress 
or decay of civilization.” We have sum- 
marized the article in Our Animal 
Friends because it contains ideas which 
should be more strongly impressed upon 
the general mind. A great many people 
are prone to forget the part that domes- 
ticated animals have played in our civil- 
ization, and to under-estimate their 
value in the resources of a powerful and 
progressive nation. ° The horse has been 
the true friend of man in the pastoral 
and agricultural stages, has served him 
faithfully in war, has administered to 
his pleasure on the road, the track, and 
in the hunting field, and he will not dis- 
appear until civilization itself disap- 
pears. 





BY THE WAY. 


“Yes, sir,’ said the proud owner as he 
led the way in the work of harnessing 
his pacing filly in preparation for her 
race, “this youngster is a living example 
of the results of breeding conducted 
upon scientific lines. Her sire, as you 
will note by reference to my circular, for 
I own the horse, has a pacing record of 
2.10; his dam had a record of 2.18— 
would have been a lot faster, but she was 
injured unloading her from the cars. 
The dam of this filly? Oh, she is in the 
books. Her mark is 2.1014, pacing. 
Her dam in turn has a record of 2.15, 
made to high wheels, too. Oh! I tell 
you I don’t have anything to do with 
blood that can’t perform. I want a pedi- 
gree full of sires and dams that have 
been to the races and won the money. 
It fixes the instinct, sir—fixes the in- 
stinct; makes the colts do what they are 
bred to do; 
compels them to stick to the gait; in 
fact, sir, I believe we can, by following 
my methods, as shown in the case of 
this filly, eventually, and in no long time 
either, produce with remarkable uni- 
formity, colts that at two years of age 
can be turned loose on the track and 
raced for money without drivers or 
sulky Here, boy, here! put that 
toe weight on that foot so it will stay. 
Pull the straps on that boot up tighter; 
let that overcheck out two holes, buckle 
up that kick strap. What on earth do 
you mean—don’t you know how to put 
ona governor chin check? Now look 
after the hobbles—are they tight enough? 
Let me see—all right, let her go.” 

And the scientific breeder and his visi- 
tor went down and sat on the fence while 
the “result’’ in her work got tangled in 
her hobbles, fell—and broke her neck. 
— Review. 


INDIVIDUAL, NOT PEDIGREE. 


Probably the most critical buyer in 
Maine to-day is Mr. John Lyons, who 
selects for the wealthy Mr. Widener of 
Philadelphia. At any rate no man is 
more ready to pay along price for what 
he wants than Mr. Lyons. Meeting him 
after three weeks spent in Maine the first 
question was as to the outlook. The 
reply came promptly. “I have been 
three weeks in Maine and found eight 
horses. In that time I should have 
bought one hundred or more. Note this 
fact that when you fail in Maine you 
need not hunt elsewhere. I bought 
eighteen in Chicago but they are not 
Maine goods.” Learning of one stand- 
ing sixteen hands, very stylish and fast, 
some one asked about the breeding, and 
the answer was characteristic of the man. 
“Pedigree! what do I want of pedigree, 
I am after horses. If you will let go of 
pedigree, outside of brood mares and 








stallions, and grow horses you can sell | 


at your own price, I had rather pay 


eight hundred than two hundred but I | 


want the goods which will please, large, 


stylish, high steppers, able to extend and | 


recover rapidly. Maine ought to lead 
the procession and can if your farmers 
will stop following after pedigree and 
breed individuals of real merit. There 
is no limit to the demand and it will in- 
crease, but the horse which would suit 
ten years ago is a back uumber now. 
Breed beautiful horses of size and sub- 
stance, with high knee action, and the 
faster they can go after getting these 
essentials the bigger the price, but no 
more simon pure trotters with speed 
only to commend them.” 1 


AUCTION SALES. 


A mistake is made when auction sales 
are taken as the standard of the market. 
This cannot be the correct position. 
Nineteen thousand nine hundred dollars 
for a single horse simply voices the 
fancy of a man with millions, and on 
the other hand the extremely low prices 
realized only tell of inferior animals 
offered, or of stock not liberally or judi- 
ciously advertised. The regular sales 
are a good indication of the drift of the 
market, but the auction block never can 





Lots of horses have this fall been 
offered and sold to clean out refuse 
stock and get rid of unsalable animals. 
They have no value for sausages, and the 
breeder does not wish to advertise by 
selling for a song at home, so they go to 
the centres to be sold for what they will 
bring. They are the culls, not the se- 
lected stock of the farm, and buyers 
take them at their real value. 





A certain poet once complained to Mr. 
Oscar Wilde that ‘There is a conspiracy 
of silence against my book. What would 
you do about it if you werel?” “Join 
it,’ was the answer. 


makes them race-horses; | 


Poultry Department 


Feed early enough in the afternoon so 
that the hens will not be obliged to 
gorge themselves to get satisfied. Better 
for them that they spend an hour search- 
ing for the kernels than that they fill 
their crops in ten minutes. 











The fowl’s comb is an indicator of 
| good or ill health, and can always be 

relied on. A full, bright red comb de- 
notes health; a withered, faded or black 
| comb is a sure sign that the fowl is sick. 

The hen that lays the most eggs in a year 
| is always the one with the large, bright 
| red comb. 


Do not be too eager to ventilate. First 
find out if it is needed. Do not be car- 
ried away with the supposition thata 
few hens require as much air as a steer. 
If poultry houses were close it would be 
well to recommend ventilation, but the 
fact is that most flocks get more cold, 
fresh air than is conducive to health. 
Roup is a contagious disease. - 


Where are the eggs? There is no good 
reason why the hens should be idle, save 
that it is easier to keep them so. It 
looks as though two cents each should 
tempt a little more business enterprise. 
The fact that hens lay in June when 
they cannot help it is no credit to their 
owner. Toomany men are still engrossed 
with the small end of the business. 


Give whole grain at night, now. It 
is an exceptional case when it will be 
best to give soft feed at night, now; it is 
digested so early in the night that the 
fowls get very hungry before morning. 
Thirteen hours between meals makes it 
necessary that the afternoon ration be 
one which will carry over until day- 
light, oats, wheat and a little corn, the 
quantity of the latter to be graded by the 
temperature outside the building, must 
form the staple articles of diet at night. 


Don’t waste good grain and good time 
and good attention this autumn and 
winter on scrub hens. You can’t afford 
to keep them. If your hens are not 
averaging you 14 or 15 dozen eggs 
apiece during the year, you are not mak- 
ing as much money off them as you 
ought. It takes about eight dozens of 
eggs a year to pay the hen’s board and 
keep, and if you let her fall under that 
you are keeping her ata loss. Don’t do 
it. Get rid of the mongrel stock you 
have, and start in with thoroughbreds. 
The scrub hen is causing a loss to the 
farmer of millions of dollars every year, 
and scrub hens come sometimes from 
pure blooded stock. Puta good ration 
of common sense into the problem of 
selection, and weed out the poor birds, 
no matter how pleasing to the eye or 
satisfactory to the fancy. 





A snug, warm house; a high and dry 
floor, well cleaned; a scratching shed, 
with grain scattered in straw and litter; 

green cut bone and green stuff. This is 
| the basis of successful winter poultry 
| culture, in brief, the way to make hens 
| lay when eggs are valuable. The way to 
| make the hens pay for the idle days of 
moulting and to enable them to yield 
| their owner an annual profit over and 
| above their keep. Not much to do, only 
| three or four things, but they are hinges 
| to the door of success. Omit them, and 
| the door cannot well be opened. 

| How many farmers ever think of going 
‘into ‘“‘winter quarters’ with their hens? 
|He stands in his own light when he 
|neglects his hens. He needs all the 
help he can get to make both ends meet, 
| and yet he is neglecting the most willing 
| helper on the farm. The one machine 
| that can coin cents for him while he 
sleeps—the hen machine that converts 
cheap grain into a more compact and 
valuable market product, is allowed to 
rust, orrun down. Take care of the ma- 
chine. Keep it dry and warm; oil it up, 
| exercise it, and it will work faithfully 
and well for the keeper who is wise 
enough to properly attend to it. 


| Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
| not reach the seat of the disease. C 





| F ( Catarrh is 
| a blood or constitutional disease, and in order 
|tocure it you must take internal remedies. 
| Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
| acts directly on the blood and mucous svur- 
| Sacgs. | Hall s Catarrh Cure is not a quack 
medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 
| best physicians in this country for years, and 
| isa regular prescription. It is composed of 
| the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Mark Twain says: “It were not good 
that we should all think alike. Differ- 
ences of opinion are what make horse 

J 


races.’ 
HOW TO MAKE A LITTLE MONEY. 


Send eleven (11) two cent stamps to 
the Watt Mfg. Co., 30 F. Third St., Cin- 
cinnati, O., who will send you by mail 
a “Morris Towel Rack,’ a wonderful 
dainty household article that is screwed 
into the wall, and by a button fastens 
the towel securely so it cannot be pulled 
out or fall out. It is nickel-plated and 
very ornamental. With this sample go 
around and take orders, and you will be 
surprised to see how many people want 
just such a useful thing. Most families 
will buy five or six of them, so every 
person can have his own towel and towel 
rack; saves washing as the towels do not 
lie on the floor. Any lady or gentleman 
can easily make from $6.00 to $8.00 a 
day by canvassing with this little wonder. 
The stores will buy them as well as the 
families. Itis much easier to sell an 
article like this that does not cost much, 
as everybody will buy. Our readers 
should secure the ageney for the ‘Mor- 
ris’’ at once. 














Our Heavenly Father must love the 
common people, or He would not have 
made so many of them. 





They Get Along 


Some women do—by dint of wear and tear—but 
the struggle tells upon them. Others seem to 
“Accomplish things” almost without effort. In 
the kitchen of the one you'll find a worn out stove. 
Look in the other—a modern range is lending its 
Closer this time. “gaye 


efficient aid. Look again. 
You'll probably find ‘tis a 








For sale in all prominent cities and | 
towns in New England, 











GLENWOOD 


Made by THE WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


More Potash 


in the fertilizers applied 
on the farm means 
larger and better yields 
of crops, permanent 
improvement of the 
soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
riment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and wili gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


| Choice Miscellany. 

















LAVENDER LEAVES. 


The waving corn was green and gold, 
The damask roses blown, 

The bees and busy spinning wheel 
Kept up a drowsy drone, 

When Mistress Standish, folding down 
Her linen, white as snow, 

Bewteen it laid the lavendar, 
One summer long ago. 


The slender spikes of grayish green, 
Still moist with morning dew, 

Recalled a garden sweet with box 
Beyond the ocean's blue— 

An English garden, quaint and old, 
She never more might know— 

And so she dropped a homesick tear 
That summer long ago. 


The yellow sheets grew worn and thin 
And fell in many a sbred. 

Some went to bind a soldier's wounds, 
And some to shroud the dead. 

And Mistress Standish rests her soul 
Where graves their shadows throw 

And violets blossom, planted there 
In summers long ago. 


But still between the royal rose 
And lady lily tall 
Springs up the modest lavender 
Beside the cottage wall. 
The spider spreads her gossamer 
Across it to and fro— 
The ghost of linen laid to bleach 
One summer long ago 
—New England Magazine. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


It Means Saying Old Things In a New 
and Charming Way. 

Talkers are not those who have news 
to tell. Their mission is, as Pope de- 
scribed the poets, to put into words 
what oft was thought before, but not so 
well expressed. The mind is unequal to 
the strain of taking information as such 
al] the time. We read just as we dress 
in new garments—not because we are 
naked, but because we want to vary our 
garments. We read poetry for inspira- 
tion, science for the laws of life and 
nature, newspapers for general informa- 
tion, essays and history for relaxation 
and the basis of knowledge. Any one 
well read in these must be an entertain- 
ing companion, if the faculty of impart- 
ing the sum of them be given. In other 
words, if he or she be a good talker. 

Lord Macaulay, one of the best in- 
formed men of his time, was so irresist- 
ible a talker that whole companies sat 
for hours to listen. His fove of talking 
was so inordinate that a cessation of his 
wondrous outflow was jocosely alluded 
to as a “‘brilliant flash of silence.’’ 
They had, it is true, more time to talk 
in other days than we can set aside now, 
and there were other occult influences 
not less conducive to engaging garrulity. 
In those times the streets were filled 
with picturesque shapes and colors—the 
nameless grace of costumes and equi- 
pages now seen only on the stage. No 
wonder that, surrounded by birds of 
such brilliant plumage,courts and kings, 
robes and plumes, clashing swords and 
rustling silks, our fathers and mothers 
talked well. But in revenge we have a 
vaster field todraw on for sprightly con- 
versation. The schoolboy of today has a 
greater fund of knowledge by merely 
learning life’s needs than the best edu- 
cated of the ancients. But he should be 
encouraged to make use of this by talk. 
—Philadelphia Times. 








Hardships of Telegraph Poles. 

**Yes,’’ said Joseph Donner, superin- 
tendent of telegraph for the Southern 
Pacific railroad, ‘‘telegraph poles along 
the line have a hard time. Pasticularly 
is this so out west, where the poles are 
costly and stations are few and far be- 
tween. Now, out in the Arizona desert 
the poles are played the degce with gen- 
erally. There is a sort of ‘ woodpecker 
that picks the posts absolutely to pieces, 
thinking there may be insects inside of 
the wood. They hear the humming and 
haven’t sense enough to know what 
causes it. Then near the hills the black 
bears imagine that each pole contains a 
swarm of bees and they climb to the top 
and chew the glass insulators to pieces; 
but the sandstorms are the things that 
create the most havoc. When the winds 
blow strongly, the sand is drifted at a 
rapid rate and the grains cut away the 
wood at a fearful rate. It was acommon 
thing to have an oak pole worn to a 
shaving in a day’s time, while I have 
seen poles just ground to the surface of 
the earth during a single storm. Things 
got so bad out there that the company 
decided to substitute steel poles for the 
oak and cedar, but that didn’t remedy 
the evil at all. The sand just wore away 
the metal on each side of the pole until 
the center was as sharp as a razor, and 
all the Indians used to shave themselves 
on the edge. We finally managed to fix 
things—just painted the poles with soft 
pitch. The pitch caught the sand, and 
now every pole is about two feet thick 
and as solid as a rock.’’—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 





Made a Difference. 

He had just doffed his hat as a re- 
markably pretty woman passed, and his 
companion enviously congratulated him 
upon his acquaintance. 

**Oh,’’ he replied carelessly, ‘‘that is 
Belle Gotrocks. Pretty, isn’t she?’’ 

**Bet your life. Know her well?’’ 

‘Well, I should say! Why, she’s an 
old flame of mine.’’ 

*‘Old flame of yours?’’ 

**That’s what I said.” 

**You may be an old flame of hers, 
but she is not an old flame of yours, ’’ 

**What’s the diff?”’ 

**If you are an old flame of hers, her 
father must have put you out?’’ 

*‘Guess you’re right, old man. That’s 
just what he did.’’—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


A woman with a pretty hand spoils 
it by wearing rings, but you couldn’t 











make one in a thousand believe it. 


IDOLS FOUND WANTING. 


Thrown Into the Fire For Failing to Re- 
spond to Prayer. 

A missionary of the Basel society in 
India gives an account of alad 18 years 
of age named Velayuthan, whose fa- 
ther sought to take him away from the 
Christians, whom he had joined. The lad 
stood firmly, but efforts to shake his 
resolution were continued. 

In the middle of July his mother 
eame and told her son, with many tears, 
that his father was dangerously il] and 
wished to see him once more before his 
death. This message melted the heart 
of Velayuthan, ang, wishing to see his 
father, he was permitted to accompany 
us on our tour. How glad he was in the 
anticipation of seeing his parents and 
brothers and sisters u.gain his face clear- 
ly indicated. We heard no sound as we 
entered the compound, the door of the 
house was ajar, and Velayuthan’s fa- 
ther, who was lying ona mat behind 
the door, was heard groaning as if with 
great pain. His son rushed into the 
house, stooped down over his father and 
asked him how he was. 

All of a sudden the seemingly dying 
man jumped up, clasped his son in his 
arms and dragged him into an inner 
room, trying to fasten the door, raising 
at the same time such a hoy] that I felt 
quite stunned. When the missionary 
tried to prevent the door being shut, the 
father, brandishing his long knife, 
wounded his arm and forced him to let 
the door go. The howling ceased for a 
few seconds, and a voice was heard 
screaming in piercing accents: ‘‘Don’t 
kill him! Don’t kill him!’’ We shnd- 
dered and feared the worst. But a few 
moments afterward there was a shout, 
“He is gone!’’ and the lad wasseen run- 
ning like a chased deer across the com- 
pound, followed by his enemies, his 
mortal fright giving him strength to 
leap the hedges. In a few minutes he 
had reached the missionary’s house and 
was safe. 

We learned afterward that Velayn- 
than’s father, when he had his son in his 
power inside the room, had uttered some 
threats which made the lad fear that he 
was about to be killed. Filled with ap- 
prehension, he inwardly called upon the 
Lord for he , when suddenly he saw an 
opening below the wall plate and escap- 
ed thereby. The father, who now feared 
we should bring an action against him, 
made two deep gashes across his chest 
with his knife, ran to the magistrate 
and accused us of having broken into 
his house and wounded him. 

But the magistrate asked some trust- 
worthy witnesses and rejected the com- 
plaint. Next day the mother and brother 
of Velayuthan came to ask our pardon 
and told us that his father, after his re- 
turn from the magistrate, had kindled a 
fire, taken his idols and thrown them 





into the fire, with the words: ‘‘You did | 
not help me. You may burn.’’—Parish | 


Visitor. 
NAIL CHARACTERISTICS. 


They Are an Aid In Diagnosis of Diseases 
and Traits. 

It is said that the moon at the base of 
the nail is simply an indication of good 
health and excellent circulation, while 
the white spots are always the accom- 
paniment of an impaired nervous sys- 
tem. The common idea that an external 
application of vaseline will cure the 
white spots is erroneous, and those af- 
flicted with the little ‘‘story tellers’’ 
would far better turn their attention to 
zecuring perfect physical health, in the 
assurance that the spots will disappear 
with improved circulation. 

It is not possible to create moons at 
the buse of the nails. Frequently the 
moon is there, but through negligence 
it is covered by skin, which, without 
attention, will grow upward over the 
base of the nail. 

It is not generally understood that 
the shape and appearance of the finger 
nails are carefully considered and form 
an important factor in the diagnosis of 
disease. Long nails are said to indicate 
physical weakness and tendency to lung 
trouble, and this tendency is aggravated 
where the nails are corrugated, and yet 
more aggravated if they curve from the 
top back to the finger and across. Wheze 
the nails are long and bluish they indi- 
cate bad circulation. This same type of 
nail, but shorter, denotes tendency to 
throat affection, bronchitis and the like. 

Short, small nails indicate heart dis- 
ease. Where they are short, flat and 
sunken you may look for nervous dis- 
orders. The short nailed woman will 
criticise her friends and her foes, but 
she will criticise herself with the same 
severity. She is apt to be sarcastic and 
sometimes so quick at repartee that che 
appears almost brutal. The best dra- 
matic and literary critics possess this 
type of nail. —Exchange. 











A Mussulman’s Ideas, 

A respectable and honest Mussulman 
—and of course them are millions of 
Mussulmans entitled to thatdescription 
—will not swallow alcohol if he knows 
it, even for the good of his health; wil\ 
not lift ‘‘the harem veil,’’ even if lift 
ing it is essential to the life of his wift 
or daughter; will not take out an insur- 
ance, even when failure to do so is ruin: 
ous to him in a business competition, 
and will not in a country ruled by Mus 
sulmans from any motive whatever 
short of a necessity such as destroys 
freedom of will accord equality to men 
of any other faith. In these respects he 
is a “fanatic’’—that is, he will act 
upon the precepts of his creed, as inter- 
preted by its doctors, without reference 
to any other consideration, and espe- 
cially without reference to convenience 
or to the opinions, moral or otherwise, 
of men of any other faith. 

A Mussulman’s creed is for him the 
operative law, as custom is for a China- 
man, or a caste rule for a Hindoo, or duty 
for a good Englishman, or that which is 
convenant for a respectable Frenchman, 
and though there are points upon which 
he will break the Jaw, especially for 
gain, there are also points, especially 
those we have mentioned, upon which 
he will not—rather will be chopped in 
pieces or chop you and take all conse- 
quences serenely. —London Spectator. 


How Prussia Was Saved. 
A lesson might have been learned 


merely to hold territory. For six ot 
these seven bloody years he did not even 
see his capital. ‘‘Let the frontiers and 
the capital take care of themselves. The 
heart of Prussia is her army!’’ And so, 
attacking and retreating, marching and 
countermarching, delivering terrible 
blows whenever he could strike to ad- 
vantage, always keeping his men to- 
gether and preventing his enemies from 
concentrating, he fought on, furiously, 
desperately, until the fortune of war 
changed and the last foe was driven 
from his country. For himself he won 
the well deserved title of ‘‘the great.’’ 
Prussia he saved from the fate of Po- 
land, and for all succeeding ages he 
shewed how a defensive war against su 
perior numbers ought to be fought. 
Such were the results of the policy of 
concentration.—Duncan Rose in Cen- 
tury. 





THEY DRIED UP. 


Four Sailors on a Desert Island Were 
Cremated by Natural Heat. 

Uncle Robert William Quimby of 
Lewiston says that he has traveled in 
all the warm countries of the globe and 
that he has been in the coldest latitudes. 
He does not think that we have such 
very hot weather. If peuple would make 
provision for the hot days as they do in 
India, he thinks we should not notice 
it so much. 

‘*But,’’ says he, ‘‘the warmest weath- 
er that I ever experienced was on a 
small island called John’s Biscuit, off 
Cape Gracias, on Honduras. The Eliza- 
beth Jennings, on which I sailed in 
1870 from Portland, stopped there for 
water, and a boat’s crew went ashore 
for it. It was a little volcanic island 
and awfuldry and hot We didn't know 
whether there would be any water there 
or not, but we did find a spring with a 
stream as large as a broom handle pour- 
ing out all the time. And, do you be- 
lieve me, the water was dried up and 
soaked up before it had run four feet in 
the sand. The place was covered with 
dried trees, and a little distance away 
was what looked like a hut—a habita- 
tion for man. We went in and found 
the shrunken remains of four men—sail- 
ors probably—whohad died in one night, 
to judge from appearances. One was 
leaning against the wall in a sitting 
position. There was dry food on the ta- 
ble, dry meat in a box, and everything 
was burning dry. 

‘*A letter in the pocket of one man 
was dated Liverpool, 1846, and on the 
table was a bottle with a note init, evi- 
dently intended to be castudrift. It said 
they were four English seamen, ma- 
rooned by the captain, left to die. The 
noted was dated 1846, and I suppose 
they had been there dead in that hut for 
over 30 years, and they must have died 
of heat one day and dried right up. We 
left them where we found them.’’— 
Lewiston Journal. 


TONICS. 


Two Edged Swords Capable of Mischief 
as Well as Benefit. 

There is perhaps no class of remedial 
agents more abused than tonics. The 
abuse consists both in the excessive use 
and the misapplication of this class of 
agents, which, within a restricted field, 
possess an indisputable and important 
therapeutic value. The misuse of tonics 
is doubtless the outgrowth of a miscon- 
ception of the real nature of this class 
of remedial agents and its limitations. 
Many physicians also seem to lose sight 
of the fact that tonics are, as has been 
aptly said of drugs in general, two edged 
swords, which are as capable of mischief 
as of benefit. Indeed, when the true n+- 
ture of tonics—as is true, in fact, of most 
medicinal agents—is thoroughly under- 
stood, it is apparent that even in cases 
in which they accomplish the maximu:n 
of benefit there is also a certain amount 
of injury inflicted upon the organism, 
so that the effect obtained is really and 
simply the difference between the mis- 
chief done and the good accomplished. 
If the differenée is on one side, the total 
result is benefit; if on the other side, the 
result is harm. This principle holds 
good with regard to most remedies, 
whether the means employed is a drug 
or a nonmedicinal agent. 

The popular idea of a tonic is well 
expressed in the following definition, 
which we find in the National Medical 
Dictionary, ‘‘An agent which augments 
| gradually and permanently the strength 
{and vital activity of the body or its 
| parts.’ A stimulant is defined by the 
| same authority as being ‘‘an agent which 
| increases the functional activity of any 
organ or series of organs.’’ The distinc- 
| tion made seems to be that a stimulant 
| produces temporary excitement, whereas 

a tonic produces a permanent increase 
| of strength and vital activity.—Good 
| Health. 











M. Leon's Vote, 

It was often said of M. Adrien Leon, 
who has just died near Bayonne, France, 
that he saved the republic by a single 
| vote. On Feb. 27, 1875, when the re- 
| modeling of the constitution was debat- 
ed, M. Walton’s amendmert fixing the 
conditions for the election ef the presi- 
dent was regarded as the cmicial test on 
which the fate of France depended. 
Leon, sitting in the right center, hesi- 
tated, but was persuaded by Gambetta 
to support the Republicans at the last 
moment, and the amendment was car- 
ried by a majority of one. 

Spoons are of nearly the same size all 
over the civilized world, and four table- 
spoonfuls make what in medical par- 
lance is denominated a wineglassful. 





Edgar, the Saxon king of England, 
was the Peaceable, from his dislike of 
war. 


The first theater in this country te be 
lighted with gas was a theater at Phila- 
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from the war of the Revolution—for in 
that war the capital of the country was 


the British armies marched from one 


end of the 13 colonies to the other and | 


yet America was not conquered—or from 
that greutest defensive war of ancient | 
or modern times wherein Frederick II} 
of Prussia maintained the independence 
of his country against combined conti- 
nental Europe. With the Austrian ar- | 
mies in his front, the French on his 
flanks, and the Russians and the Swedes 
pillaging his capital in his rear not a) 
battalion of his army would he risk | 





ens, 
Highly concentrated. In oy 
ind like 


Maxenensiay 


CONDITION POWDER 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it ay Sheridan's Powder. Otherwise, your pront 
this fall and winter will bo lost when the price for eggs 
is very high. It assures perfect assirailation of the food 

ments needed to produce health and form eggs. It is 
gold by druggists, grocers, feed dealers or by mail. 
Single pack, 25 cts. Five 81. Large two-lb can $1.20. Siz 
cans. $5. Exn. paid. Sample “ Best PouTry Parer " free 
LS. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St.. Boston, 





The name insures 
the “Boss Line” of 


tobaccos that can be 


bought anywhere, 
at any price. 

It gives more good 
tobacco and of a 
flavor vastly supe- 


rior to any other 


make. 
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EST LEAF 


seve STITT TATET TONED IT appv eenea tant! 


Money! Make it Yourself. 


I have never seen anything in the papers 
about the People’s Wind Mill; we call it the 
“People’s” because the inventor never patent- 
ed it, but let everybody use it free. An 
farmer can make a mill himself, and al 
the material complete will not cost over 
10. It is a splendid mill, will pump the 
deepest wells, and will last longer than any 
mill lever had. Any person can get diagrams 
and complete directions free, as I did, by 
conding }* two-cent stamps to pay postage, 
etc,, to E. D. Wilson & Co., Altagheney, Ta. 
Wilson & Co. sell pumps, and when you get 
your wind mill going would be glad to sell 
youapump if you needit. It is certain! 
useless to pay $50 or $60 fora wind mill, 
when youcan make one just as good for $10, 
I think there could be big money made put- 
ting these mills up through the country as 
everybody would like them. A READER. 


CANADIAN HORSES. 


CUMMINGS & PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, road and business 
horses, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer’s oa Augusta, is. 

ot 


NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 
UIDE 1897. Something entirely new; 
stmost fut cea show ne lthogranh plate of 














ultry for profit or pleasure. Price 15 cents 


Poultry orofi P 
JOHN BAUSCHER, IR., Box 61, Freeport, ile 











THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubato 


in the market 


Clreulare F 
GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINCY 


Messenger’s Notice. 

Office of the Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec 
County, Dec. 7th, 1896, 

STATE OF MAINE—Kennepsec ss. This is 
to give notice that on the seventh day of 
Dec., A. D. 1896, a Warrant in Insolvency 
was issued out of the court of Insolvency for 
said county of Kennebec, against the estate of 
ALBERT V. FRENCH of Augusta, adjudged to be 
an Insolvent Debtor, on petition of said Debtor, 
which petition was filed on the fifth day 
of Dec., A. D. 1896, to which date interest on 
claims is to be computed; That the payment 
of any debts to or by said Debtor, and the 
transfer and delivery of any property by him 


are forbidden by law; That a meeting of the 
Creditors of said Debtor, to prove their debts 
and choose one or more assignees of his es- 
tate, will be held at a court of Insolvency to 
be holden at the Probate Court Room in Au- 
gusta onthe 28ih day of Dec., A. D. 1896, at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Given under my hand the date first above 
written. JosHua F, BEAN, 


Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court 
of Insolvency for said county of Kennebec. 


2t6 








GRULEEE [Sow Stock of Fortunes sonal 
BRUSHES Sachet and Toilet Goods. C. K, 


PERFUMES | PARTRIDGE, Augusta, Drug- 
gist, at Wight’s Jewelry Store 
SOAPS till his store is repaired. 








Commissioners’ Notice. 
The undersigned, Commissioners appointed 
by the Judge of Probate for Kennebec county, 
to receive and examine the claims of credi- 


tors against the estate of R. W. PAcKARD, 
late of Readfield, deceased, represented in- 
solvent, give notice that six months from the 
oth day of November, A. D., 1896, are allowed 


for said creditors to present and prove their 
claims, and that they will be in session for 
the purpose of receiving said claims and 
aeoell at the office of Bean & Beane in Read- 
tield, at 9 ’oclock in the forenoon of each day, 
on Saturday the 9th day of January, 1897, 
and on Saturday the 13th day of February, 
1897, and op Saturday the 10th day of April, 
1897, 





E. A. MorGAN, ly ae en 
A. 8. Nickerson, | Commissioners. 
Nov. 30, 1896. 3t5* 


DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the 
estate of 
B. N. Jonnstong, late of China, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted’ thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
Nov. 23, 1896. WILLIAM J. THOMPSON. 
5 





‘XECUTRIX’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
4 hereby gives notice that she has been 
duly appointed Executrix of the will of 
ELIPHALET Cooper, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make pagmen’ immediately. 

JATHERINE E. Cooran. 
, 





Nov. 23, 1896. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
November, 1896. ; 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of EvizaBeTu B, 
Woopsury, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 





Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in ta, 
that all persons interested may attend at a 


Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
, G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 6 
| o » — COUNTY. ..Jn ProbateCourt 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
November, 1896. 
Epwakrp 8. Crossy, Administrator on the es- 
tate of HANEs L. Crossy, late of Winslow, in 
said county, deceased, having petitioned for 
licence to sell the following real estate of 
said deceased, for the payment of debts, &c. 
viz: The homestead farm of the deceased 
situated in Winslow and Benton: : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 
G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
; 


Howarp Owen, Register. ti 





Attest: 


XECUTRIX’S NOTICE, The subscriber 
“4 hereby gives notice that she has been 
duly appointed Executrix of the will of 

tmMA J. TORSEY, late of Readfield, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
given bonds as the Jaw directs. All persons 
having demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 

Nov. 23,1896. 6* Mary C. HAmILton. 
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Stems of laine Hetvs. 


Warden N. J. Hanna reports a seizure 
of 400 short lobsters at Port Clyde, New 
Harbor. 


) The Sane... 


) Old Sarsaparilla. 








D. A. Jackson has been appointed 
=> Postmaster at Greene Corner, vice Mrs. 

: Th — L. C. Close. 
That's Ayer’s. gheorn Clarence Day’s store at Day’s Mills, 


sarsaparilla as it was made and 
sold by Dr. J. C. Ayer 50 years 
ago. In the laboratory it is 
different. There modern appli- 
ances lend speed to skill and 
experience. But the sarsapa- 
rilla is the same old sarsaparilla 
{ that made the record—50 years 


Kennebunkport, was entered by burglars 
Thursday night, and clothing and shoes 
valued at more than $100 stolen. 

The people of Farmington are making 
a tardy effort towards the erection of a 
soldiers’ monument on the common in 
Farmington centre village. 
Representatives of the Armour Pork 
and Beef Co., of Chicago, are super- 
intending the erection of a large cold 
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2 of cures. Why don’t we better 
it? Well, we’re much in the 
condition of the Bishop and the 


storage building in Calais. 
Work at the sardine factory at Brook- 


lin is about done, the help being dis- 
charged. It has been a busy season, and 
it is hoped, a profitable one for the com- 
pany. 

Merrill Chase of North Woodstock has 
invented a new shingle machine. He 
says it will make twice the number of 
shingles with the same power in a day of 
any other machine. He has already 
been offered $2000 for it. 

The wife of Zachary T. Burr attempt- 
ed to throw herself into the river, at 
Bangor, Wednesday forenoon. She was 
caught just as she was aboutto jump 
from the wharf.. The cause was mental 
aberration. 

Patents have been granted Frank E. 
Francis of Auburn, on jack for shoe 
machines for winding yarn from chains 
on to filing bobbins; Samuel F, Tibbetts, 
Biddeford, wood-mortising machine; 
William A. Taylor, Portland, bird scarer. 
J. R. Prescott’s cottage at Eaton’s 
Point, Camden, was broken into Satur- 
day night. Several panes of glass were 
broken and the furniture was disar- 
ranged. The amount stolen is unknown. 
Mr. Prescott resides in Porvidence, R. I. 
Joshua A. Clark, a prominate farmer 
of Wells, died, last week. He was for 
many years a building contractor in 
Malden, Mass., and was one of the 
builders of the Malden City Hall. He 
had been a resident of Wells for 40 years. 
While J. M. Jones of Farmington was 
leading a frisky cow to water, the ani- 
mal reared and fell upon him. Mr. 
Jones was thrown down upon the frozen 
ground and his right forearm very badly 
sprained, narrowly escaping a fracture. 
Thomas F. Weich of Bangor, who is 
charged. with brutally assaulting his 
wife, who died at the Insane Hospital at 
Augusta, Thursday, was sentenced to 30 
days in the county jail at Bangor, Satur- 
day, in the municipal court. He ap- 
pealed and furnished bail. 

William P. Dixon, one of the wealth- 
iest men in Sanford, who lives near the 
fair grounds, on Thursday afternoon, 
about dark, while emptying a basket of 
waste in the woods, was attacked by four 
men, knocked down, and robbed of his 
pocket book containing $25. The fellows 
then fled. It was so dark Mr. Dixon 
failed to recognize them. 

Silas Gurney, formerly proprietor of 
the Revere House and Tremont House, 
Boston, and later the Mt. Mansfield 
House, Stowe, Vt., died at Saco, Friday 
night, aged 68. He leavesa wife and 
one daughter. He was for many years a 
store keeper in Saco and begun the hotel 
business as proprietor of the York Hotel, 
which was burned. 

The other night the family of Geo. Mc- 
Donald, Kendall’s Head, Eastport, con- 
sisting of his wife, two large boys, a 
small child, and his wife’s mother, were 
badly poisoned by coal gas. One of the 
boys on going to bed put coal on the fire 
and then turned the damper so that the 
gas could not escape up the chimney and 
the result was it filled the house, They 
were all very sick, but recovered, 


Rev. Stephen C. Fletcher, formerly 
pastor of the Dexter Baptist church but 
lately of the Monson society, died at 
Dexter of paralysis, Thursday, aged 63 
years. He was at the beginning of the 
rebellion principal of the Bloomfield 
Academy at Skowhegan, and raised a 
company of soldiers. He ,went to the 
front as its captain, was promoted to the 
lieutenant colonelcy of the Seventh 
Maine Regiment, and served through the 
war. 


¥tems of General Aetos. 


Mrs. McKinley is visiting in Chicago. 
Gypsy, the elephant with a record of 
having killed four keepers, is to be pub- 
licly electrocuted at Chicago. 

The trial of Bram, for the horrible 
murders ov the Herbert Fuller, began in 
Boston, Monday morning. 

The Venezuela treaty will be approved 
by the Venezulean government when the 
proper time arrives, 

On Puget Sound and Eastern Wash- 
ington, prune, peach and apple trees 
have been destroyed by thousands by the 
early cold weather. It is ¢stimated that 
fully 500,000 trees have been killed. 

It is rumored that Miss Lizzie Borden 
of Fall River, Mass., is to be married to 
Orin T. Gardiner, a well known resident 
©! of Swansea. The wedding, it is said, is 
stated to occur before Christmas, and 
+ will be followed by a European tour. 
The national executive committee of 
the democratic party held its first meet- 
ing since election at Indianapolis, Thurs- 
day. The committee enjoyed a supper 
at which Henry Waterson was a guest. 
Thirteen were present, including Mr. 
Holman of Rockland, Me. It was de- 
cided to hold the organization intact. 
Miss Mae Kelley, prominentin musical 


@ raspberry: “‘ Doubtless, ” he 
( said, “God might have made a 
better berry. But doubtless, 
also, He never did.” Why 
don’t we better the sarsaparilla? 
We can’t. We are using the 
same old plant that cured the 
Indians and the Spaniards. It 
has not been bettered. And 
since we make sarsaparilla com- 
pound out of sarsaparilla plant, 
we see no way of improvement. 
Of course, if we were making 
some secret chemical compound 
we might.... But we’re not. 
We're making the same old sar- 
saparilla to cure the same old 
diseases. You can tell it’s the 
same old sarsaparilla be- 
cause it works the same old 
cures. It’s the sovereign blood 
purifier, and—it’s Ayers. 
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AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO} 


CONSUMPTION: 


Regular SizesS 5'F& 75 ¢ 
BUY NO INCUBATOR 


' + and pay for it be- 
fore giving it a 
tril. The firm who 
is afraid to let you 
try their incubator 
before buying it, 
has no faith in their 
machine. We will 
sell you ours ON 
TRIAL. NOT A CENT until tried, and 
a child can run it with 5 minutes atten- 
tion a day. We won FIRST PRIZE 
WORLD’s FAIR and will win you for a 
steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of 
practical information on poultry and in- 
cubators, and the money there isin the 
business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
25c. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cts. 
and we will send you “The Bicycle: Its 
care and repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any 
bicycle rider, 

VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 

Box 360, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


GEO. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 




































Produce Commission Merchant, 
- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 














i advances made on consignments 
Roston, or shipments to my friends 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 14tf 





Petatice for 
EEDING. 


peguny made with self 
Pp r. Warranted to do 
r 


erfect work. Feed 

eft inshape to prevent all dan- 

ger of choking, Used every- 
where, Catalog FREE. A 

0.B, THOMPSON & SONS 

47 River Street, YPS'LAN H. 
JOS. BRECK & SONS, N. 
al 
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| Mixed Farming Best. 
With favorable weather, wise management and a 
good market, the specialty farmer sometimes makes 


a ag showing. However, mixed husbandry is 
safer, andin the long run will usually give best 




















results. Where a variety of domestic animals are 
kept, Page fence will be found not only a luxury, 
but almost a necessity. See catalogue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 


In I[nsolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 
STrate oF MarIngE—KENNEBEC 8s: Court of 
Insolvency, Dec. 14, 1896. In the cases of 
Lewis W Knowles ot Belgrade, Isaac Milroy 
of Gardiner, J. Harry Menenner of Clinton, 
and Fred 8. Benson of Waterville, insolvent 
debtors: 
This is to give notice that pursuant to an or- 
der of Court thereof, a second mocting of the 
* creditors ef said insolvent debtors will be held 
at Probate Court m in Augusta, in said 
county, on Monday, the 28th day of December, 
1896, at 2 o’clock P. M., for the purposes 
named in Section 43, Chapter 70 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Maine. : 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Regigher. 
2t7 
Men in Maine, who can 


Wanted furnish a bond of $300, for 
a@ permanent gvod paying business, selling 
our toilet soaps to families by leaving on 
trial. Team furnished. Address, with stamp, 
SmirH Mra. Co., Worcester, Mass. 4te 


upture Cure 


WITHOUT OPERATION BY 
8S. J. Sherman’s Method. Send 15 cents for 
his book of full information, &c. Address 


S. J. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 
¢8t., Bost 


FOR SALE. 


Second Hand Two-Seated 
Sleigh and Robes=—————"— 


e + e « AT A BARGAIN 


Apply at FARMER OFFICE. 


pt. 17-96. 
zB. VW. Whitehouse 























and social circles of Duluth, Minn., died 
suddenly, Thursday night, of heart fail- 
ure. She had volunteered her assistance 
at a concert at a church fair and she had 
sung the opening bars of “He Giveth 
His Beloved Sleep,” when she fell back- 
ward dead. 

During the twenty-four hours between 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, in the 
city of Chicago, two men were murdered 
and the mutilated body of a third, sup- 
posed to have been assassinated, was 
found. Besides these, three men were 
shot, and two of them fatally wounded 
during quarrels. A third is dying of a 
stab wound. 

Miss A. M. Ely, professor of mathe- 
matics in Vassar College, was attacked 
by a man on the college grounds, Thurs- 
day evening, as she was leaving the col- 
lege to go to New York. He approached 
her from behind, and when he seized her 
hands she thought it was a joking stu- 
dent. The man was evidently bent on 
robbery, as he looked her over quickly, 
as if looking for jewelry, and before the 
Professor could scream he snatched her 
satchel from her hand and escaped. 
Miss Ely’s pocketbook was not in the 
satchel. 

The Rev. Frank Hyatt Smith of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who has been confined at 
St. Elizabeth’s hospital, Washington, the 
last year, was released, Thursday, by 
order of Chief Justice Bingham, of the 
district supreme court. Mr. Smith was 
indicted on a charge of sending scurril- 
ous _ cards through the mails. 
Before the trial he was adjudged to be 
insane, and upon the application of his 
counsel was sent to the government hos- 
pital for the insane. The court accepted 
bonds in $5000 and the formal order for 
Smith’s release was made vut. 

There seems to be no doubt of the 





fies” “Te water St. Acgust=. Me 


death of Maceo, the leader of the Cuban 


forces. But the manner of his death 
shocks’ the whole civilized world. The 
Marquis of Ahumada, who officiated as 
Captain-General of Cuba during Weyler’s 
absence in the field, sent a letter to Gen. 
Maceo inviting the Cuban leader to a cén- 
ference. Maceo, never for a moment 
thinking that treachery was intended, 
especially as the invitation came from 
such a prominent Spaniard as the Mar- 
quis of Ahumada, immediately returned 
an answer saying that he would be glad 
to meet the Spanish General, and only 
accompanied by his staff he went to the 
rendezvous, little dreaming of the awful 
fate that was in store for him. On ar- 
riving at the trocha the Spanish soldiers 
there, acting under orders, actually sa- 
luted the rebel chieftain as he passed, 
and after reaching the rendezvous the 
Cuban leader was surprised to see, in- 
stead of the Marquis of Ahumada, a 
large body of Spanish soldiery, who 
seemed to come from everv side. 
They were told to surrender, ‘Never’ 
they cried, and 100 times their number 
fired into the group from all sides, mur- 
dering them in cold blood. They died 
shouting ‘Cuba Libre.”’ Our Congress 
has taken notice of the event, referring 
to the committee on foreign affairs reso- 
lutions denouncing the act, and scoring 
Spain. The people of every section of 
the country are greatly arcused, and 
“Cuban Leagues” are organizing in the 
large cities. 





KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 


—Eli W. Andrews of Randolph has 
gone into insolvency. 

—There is talk among some of the 
citizens of Clinton of forming a company 
to manufacture croquet sets and bobbins, 
and do novelty turning. If a company 
is formed they propose to employ thirty 
hands. 

—Miss Emma Damon, principal of the 
grammar school in South Gardiner, has 
organized thirty of her pupils into an 
anti-cigarette smoking and gum chewing 
league, the latter part of the title being 
more especially for the female members. 
—Miss Lilla M. Whittier, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hiram N. Whittier of 
North Vienna, has accepted a position 
as teacher in the Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., of which Charles F. 
Meserve is President. The university is 
for the colored people, and now has over 
four hundred pupils. 
—James Stewart, one of the most 
prominent farmers of Clinton, died, 
Wednesday, aged 48 years. A few years 
ago Mr. Stewart built a fine set of build- 
ings suitable for carrying on extensive 
farming, which he did according to 
modern methods. He served the town 
as Selectman, and was prominent in the 
Grange, of which he was Master several 
years, and where he will be greatly 
missed. He was held in high esteem by 
all. Mr. Stewart leaves a widow and 
two children. 

—Besides attending closely to the in- 
surance business, Capt. H. N. Fairbanks 
of Bangor has taste and time to devote 
to fancy farming. He has purchased a 
place in Oakland, three quarters of a mile 
out of the village, where he has set out 
an orchard of one thousand trees, graft- 
ed fruit, some of which have come into 
bearing. The place is enclosed by the 
celebrated Page woven wire fence, which 
the Captain regards as the very best ma- 
terial for the purpose, and large and 
conspicuous signs placed thereon inform 
the passer-by of that fact. 

—A meeting of the Trustees of the 
Maine Industrial School for Girls was 
held at the institution in Hallowell, on 
Wednesday. The resignation of Hon. E. 
Rowell as Superintendent and Treasurer 
was tendered and accepted. Judge 
Rowell resigns on account of ill health. 
Mr, C, C, Hunt of Augusta was chosen 
Treasurer, pending the election of a 
Superintendent. The resignation of 
Judge H. K. Baker as Trustee was also 
received, and John Church, Esq., of 
Hallowell was chosen to fill the vacancy. 
These resignations remove two gentlemen 
who have long been identified with this 
institution, and have been unremitting 
in their efforts for its welfare. 

—Our Readfield correspondent writes: 
We have enjoyed some fine sleighing here 
during the past week.—The Methodist 
society are preparing a cantata for Christ- 


ing money to purchase a piano. They 
think they will succeed in their efforts 
during the winter.—W. G. Hunton will 
spend Christmas week in Knox county, 
lecturing in the interests of the State 
Agricultural Board. Last week he 
shipped a grade Jersey bull and cow to 
Montville. He is largely engaged in 
farming.—The schools throughout town 
commenced last week.—Misses Weston 
and Fogg continue teaching in the village 
schools.—Mrs. Stearns has quite a large 
class in water colors. She does very fine 
work in oil and water colors.—Mr. Bert 
Morrill will open a meat and grocery store 
in Masonic block the first of January.— 
Many in town are selling their apples for 
75 and 80 cents per barrel. 


—The figures to express the needs of 
the Soldiers’ Home at Togus are large. 
The total estimate for this Eastern 
branch for disabled veterans is $289,- 
800. The total is made of the follow- 
ing items: Current expenses, $23,000; 
subsistence, $117,000; household, $56,- 
000; hospital, $25,800; transportation 
of members of the Home, $1,500; re- 
pairs $20,000; new mess hall and re- 
frigerator, $15,000; convalescent ward, 
mess hall in hospital, $10,000; one ad- 
ditional barrack, $7,500; reimburse- 
ment for amount advanced for rebuild- 
ing coal shed and wharf, $4,000; and 
farm, $10,000. The item of subsistence 
is chiefly for food the soldiers consume, 
and household includes the care of the 
buildings, expenditures for laborers, cost 
of furniture and other necessary articles 
for the comfort of the inmates. The 
estimates of the total cost for maintain- 
ing the Homes throughout the country 
is $2,618,214.23, something like $150,- 
000 more than for the present fiscal year. 
Expenses and salaries for the board of 
managers foot up a total of $40,746. 





PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Administrators appointed: William J. 
Thompson of South China on estate of 
B. N. Johnstone of China; Mary C. Neal of 
Augusta on estate of Sarah A. Tilton of 
Augusta; Clarissa J. Davis of Winslow on 
estate of John Davis of Winslow; H. C. 
Robinson of Gardiner on estate of Mary 
E. Robinson of Gardiner; Horace 
Dumais of Augusta on estate of Jules 
Dumais of Augusta; Jefferson T. Merrill 
of Augusta on estate of Elvira A. Merrill 
of Augusta. 

Wills proved, approved, and allowed: 
Of Emma J. Torsey of Readfield; Mary C. 
Hamilton of Readfield appointed Execu- 
trix. Of William H. Macartney of Oak- 
land; Ella M. Macartney of Oakland 
appointed Executrix. Of Margaret A. 
Crane of China; W. W. Washburn of 
China appointed Executor. Of Dr. Geo. 
W. Martin of Augusta; Persis M. Martin 
and Robert J. Martin of Augusta ap- 
pointed Executors. Of Laura F. Luce of 
Readfield; Lewis C. Luce of Readtield 
appointed Executor. Of John Went- 
worth of Winslow; Amasa K. Mason of 
Winslow appointed Executor. Of Ala- 
thea Brown of Gardiner; A. C. Stilphen 
of Farmingdale appointed Executor. 

Dana Goding of West Peru 
was appointed Trustee under the will of 
Irene H. Virgin, of Fayette. Baxter Marr 
of Gardiner, was appointed Guardian of 
Frederic B. M. Littlefield of Gardiner. 





G. H. P. Jewett of Randolph, was ap- 
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pointed guardian of David Pottle of 
Pittston, spendthrift. 

In the Court of Insolvency discharges 
were issued to Edward FE. Libby of Water- 
ville, and Samuel W. Messer of Augusta. 
Assignees were chosen as follows: Thos. 
Leigh, Jr., of Augusta on estate of C. L. 


Che Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTO« 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


| (Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.] 











Higgins of Augusta. E. M. Thompson of! Live Srock Yarps, Dec. 15, 1896. 
Augusta on estate of Lorenzo W. Mo-| a 


mas.—The dramatic club are busy earn-| difficulty he reached home with his team, 





Treasurer—W. M. Cunningham. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. N. Pinkham. 

Gate Keeper—W. Otis. 

Ceres—Mrs. A. P. Otis. 

Pomona—Mrs. W. M. Cunningham. 

Flora—Mrs. G. H. Palmer. * 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. A. C. 
True. 

—A regular meeting of Kennebec Po- 
mona Grange was held with Winthrop 
Grange, Dec. 9th, Worthy Master E. N. 
Pinkham presiding. After the usual 
opening exercises and business, resolu- 
tions on the death of Bro. W. H. Ma- 
cartney of Cascade Grange were read by 
Bro. A. T. Clifford of the committee, 
and adopted. The fifth degree was con- 
ferred in full form upon a class of 28 
members in an impressive manner. 
After the noon recess J. H. Moore, 
Lecturer pro tem, presented the follow- 
ing programme: Ist, music by Winthrop 
Grange choir; 2d, question, ‘‘How may 
the Grange be made a more perfect 
farmers’ organization than at the present 
time?” Opened by papers from C, A. 
Mace, Readtield, and D. H. Thing, Mt. 
Vernon. The question was discussed by 
O. Meader, R. Alden, C. E. Wheeler of 
the Board of Agriculture, A. T. Clifford, 
E. C. Hayford, A. W. Bachelder and W. 
P. Atherton; 3d, ‘‘What are the Princi- 
ples of the Grange?” A paper by some 
brother whose name was not attached 
was read by Bro. E. T. Clifford. Dele- 
gations were present from nine Granges. 
The rain kept many at a distance from 
attending, yet there was a fair attend- 
ance. Winthrop Grange has one of the 
best halls in the State, of which it has 
reason to be proud; also of its excellent 
choir, led by Bro. C. E. Moore, with 
such assistants as Mrs. B. C. Torsey and 
other prominent vocalists, with Mrs. J. 
H. Moore, organist. Bro. W. H. Keith, 
Master, spoke of the satisfaction it af- 
forded Winthrop Grange to be able to 
entertain Pomona in a hall of their own, 
something they had not before been 
able to do; and the County Grange were 
pleased to be so comfortably and pleas- 
antly entertained. Next meeting will 
be the annual meeting with Capital 
Grange, Augusta, Jan. 6th. 


ACCIDENTS. 





16 years, broke through the ice while 
skating on the Mousam river, last week, 
and was drowned. 

Mr. C. T. Randall of South Montville 
met with a painful accident recently, in 
Belfast. After loading his team and 
driving up Main street, he noticed that a 
bag of salt just behind the seat was slip- 
ping off the load, and while replacing it 
he lost his balance and fell backward to 
the ground striking on his head. With 


but has: sinve been bolstered up in a 
chair day and night, and unable to have 
his clothes removed. The doctor said he 
started the ligaments of the cords of his 
neck. Heis very much better and will 
soon be out again, It was a very narrow 
escape from a broken neck, 

Wednesday evening, Conductor Chas. 
F. Anderson of the Portland Electric 
Railroad was on the platform of the car 
pulling down on the trolley rope to guide 
the trolley ontothe other wire. Sudden- 
ly the rope broke and Anderson went 
head over heels landing all in a heap on 
the track. The car was running back- 
ward, right onto the prostrate man, and 
was partly on top of him when the emer- 
gency brakes were put on and stopped 
the car before the wheels passed over 
Anderson’s body, although his legs were 
badly bruised. 

Bertie Littlefield, 14 years old, only 
son of G. H. Littlefield of Richmond, was 
drowned in Cobbosse pond, near Rich- 
mond Corner, Thursday. He was skat- 
ing and broke through the ice. The 
water was but four feet deep where he 
broke through and he stood on the bot- 
tom with his head out of water. A 
board was pushed toward him, but he 
had not strength to grasp it and sank 
down before assistance could reach him. 
His body was recovered in about half an 
hour, but life was extinct. 

Sunday, Arthur Chaput of South Au- 
burn, aged 16, was out hunting with 
George Cobb, and was instantly killed 
by the discharge of his gun, the trigger 





Fred and Alfred Louville, aged 18 and | 
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—At the annual meeting of Litchfield 8. Tracy, 20 % 

Grange the following officers for the en- Epompece & Hanson. , 2 17 

sueing year were elected, viz: AW Nowe . = = | 

Master—A. P. Otis. H.M.Lowe, —- 13 260 20 

Overseer—A. E. Coggins. tid ease: Westo R . x 

7 x& eston, 5 5 

——= —- parris & sotowe, 1 53 200 24 

—E. P. 3 5 obinson & Co., 13 13 7 

Assist steward— Libby Bros., 44 48 

ant S rd—A. C. True. ay <6 : 
Chaplain—G. H. Palmer. 2 Se Sree ows 30 
THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 


WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 4,531; sheep, 8,222; hogs, 44,- 
293; veals, 1,230; horses, 502. 
MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 


Cattle, 438; sheep, 1,205; hogs, 11; 
veals, 251; horses; 62. 
LIVE STOCK EXPORTS TO OLD ENG- 
LAND. 


Increased shipments. From Boston 
for the week, 2766 cattle, 313 Canadian 
sheep, 20 horses. In view of light ar- 
rivals at English ports, prices have im- 
proved to 113¢c, dressed weight, at Lon- 
don, with still further advance likely. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

The pulse did not beat high on beef 
cattle this week, The market too heavily 
invested with beef stock, and therefore 
butchers made their bids accordingly, 
which were ata decline of 1{@'sc per 
lb. It was a shock to dealers, but con- 
sidering the arrivals, they had to submit, 
with sales mostly at 2!5@4\c; very 

| fancy, 5c. 

The movement in sheep was quite 
good, as at Buffalo butchers could not 
touch them at rates asked, and made the 
most of such as came from New Eng- 
land. Old sheep at 2@3'sc, lambs, 3@ 
5e. 

A very heavy run of fat hogs from the 
West—43,380 head, all told, from that 

|section. These hogs cost laid down 
| here, 3@334c, live weight. For country 
lots, 414¢, dressed weight, was paid. 

Only 1230 head of veal calves for the 
week’s supply, the lighvest supply yet. 
They were disposed of readily at steady 

| rates, 2'4@5'6c per lb. 

The demand for milch cows not heavy, 
and not many sales effected to-day. 
Speculators bought up some at $30@$50, 
to sell again. The range on cows, $20@ 
$68, included common to fancy. 

The demand for horses is fer good 
qualities, and well bred. For such, 
prices range from $100@$170. Common 
grades at $55@$85; chunks, $90@$115. 
We find that horses that come from 
Maine are quite desirable, and salable, 
and generally horses to be depended 
upon. 

A few tons of live poultry noticed, and 
selling in mixed lots at 8c per lb. Pul- 
lets at 50@55c per head, 

SALES OF MAINE 

| P. A. Berry sold 30 calves at 5c lb., of 
| fair quality. S. Tracy sold a lot of 5 
fancy oxen, of 10,700 lbs., at 5c, live 
| weight (a good price for this week); 2 
oxen, weighing 3040 lbs., at 4c, live 
weight. Thompson & Hanson sold 17 
sheep and lambs, at 3c lb, and 17 calves 
at5lgc. Libby Bros. sold calves atte, 
and milch cows from $26@$52 per head; 
had a number of 2-can cows at $45@$52. 
Robinson & Gould sold 13 oxen, weight 
1300 lbs. each, at 4!gc. F. W. Worm- 
well sold 5 calves of 700 lbs., at 5e lb; 8 
oxen, averaging 1400 lbs., at 3!4c; 2 
yearling bulls at $12 per head; 10 spring- 
ers and milch cows at average price of 
$33 per head. 


STOCK, 


REMARKS, 

For the past three weeks there has 
been a lull in the arrivals of Western 
export cattle. Steamer agents of Eng- 
lish cattle carrying steamers put freights 
up on cattle to England from 25 shil- 
lings to forty shillings, which exporters 


| would not submit to in view of the low 


rates paid on State cattle at Liverpool, 
| but we have found out that a satisfactory 
|agreement has been made with rates at 
thirty shillings per head on cattle. An 
increase will be noticed this week in 
|shipments. The light run has improved 
prices the other side, which otherwise 
would not have been. Maine did a big 
| business in beef cattle last week, and 
| dealers received as much as they could 
expect, and we see no reason why present 
prices should not be sustained during the 
winter months. There appears to be no 
| lack of Western fat hogs, and certainly 
| corn fed they are. 

| LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WED- 

NESDAY. 

| It was a stormy forenoon, and the del- 
| egation of buyers was not as large as is 
usually the case. Milch cows did not 
sell especially well. The poorer class 
went slow with some concessions on the 
| part of owners. McIntire & Howe sold 
3 oxen of 1600 Ibs. at 23,c, live weight; 


either catching on the limb of a tree or| 7 better cattle of same weight at $3 6) 
on his boot as he was about to raise the | per ewt.; 1 new milch cow, $45: 1 
shyoting iron. The charge struck the | Springer at $38. Harris & Fellows sold 
poor fellow in the head, mutilating it al- | § choice new milch cows at 853 per head. 
most beyond recognition. J. S. Henry sold from his yard of 50 odd 

Alonzo Stillings of Somerville, while | head, milch cows of common grade, at 
extinguishing the lights in Summit Hall, | go4@s3s; extra grade cows, $40@$48; 
Friday evening, accidentally fell and sus ehoice cows at $50(@856 per head. C. E. 
tained a severe fracture of the right leg. | Poss, 1 extra Springer at $45; 2 common 

The five year old son of Mr. and Mrs. cows, $30 and $32. Libby brothers sold 
Fred Atkins of Rockland was burned to) gows from $25@350: 1 at $52. M. D 
death Tuesday forenoon. His clothing | Holt sold 4 beef cattle averaging 1300 
caught fire from a stove, it is presumed. jps at 31;@4e; 4 extra milkers at $47.50 
The child ran out doors with hisclothing 4 head; 3 extra cows, $40 each, and 
ablaze, and was seen by the mother from’ gome common grade cows at $25@835 
a neighbor's house. She ran to the w. F, Wallace sold 17 head of cows of 
child and enveloped it in her wrap. The yarjous qualities, ranging from $25@855. 
boy lived five hours Working Oxen—We noticed one pair 
on sale, but not sold until later in the 
day. 

Store Pigs—Supplv light, and demand 
light, with sales at 75c@#5.00, as to size 
and quality. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The Christmas number of Harper's Mag 
azine carries eight more pages than the ordi- 
nary issue, and is bouud in an ornemental 
cover designed in colors. It contains illus 
trated articles and stories tothe number of 
eleven. The contents of this number are of 
unusual excellence. The illustrations, which 
accompany almost every article and story, 
are admirable as well as abundant. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, December 15, 1896. 
Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon—Flour 
is quiet and steady. We quote winter 
clears and straights at $4 80(@5 10, winter 
Repairs on Partridge’s new “old relia- wheat patents at = _10@5 = Gpemg 
ne ; _ Wheat patents at $4 75(@385 100, spring 
ble’ drug store in Opera House block, wheat clears and straights at $4@$4 75. 
opposite post office, will be advanced so To these prices add 25 cents for jobbers’ 
that Mr, Chas. K. Partridge will occupy | prices. 
it about January first. Meanwhile he Cornmeal is quiet, with sales at 60@ 
will hold a Christmas sale of fresh cut | 62¢ per bag, and $1 45@$1 50 per bbl for 
green house flowers, toilet and fancy Choice kiln-dried. Oatmeal tirm, and we 
articles for presents, Thursday, Dec, Quote cut at $5@85 35, and rolled and 
24th, at Wight’s jewelry store, where he Stound at $4 50@$4 95 per bbl. Granu- 
is now temporarily located. |lated and bolted meal at $2 30@$2 55. 
|Rye flour at $3 20@83 30 per bbl. 
| Graham flour at $3 40 @$4 55 per bbl., as 
HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Is, | to quality. 
headache. Grain—The market has ruled dull to- 











A pleasant laxative. All Druggists. | day, and prices are steady and unchanged 


from Monday, with the tone easy. Corn 
on the track here is quoted at 33@33'gc 
for old steamer yellow, and 3014(@30's¢ec 
for new. 

Shippers are offering Old Chicago No. 
2 yellow at 33'¢c, with new No, 2 yellow 
at 3lc, No. 3 yellow at 301gc, and Ohio 
yellow at 29!¢@293{c, guaranteed cool 
and sweet. 

Oats are quiet with sales of old clipped 
oats at 28@28'¢c for fancy, and 27!¢c for 
No. 2, with No. 3 white at 27c, and No. 
2 mixed at 25'sc. New oats on the track 
are selling at 27c for fancy clipped, 
26 @26'$c for No. 2 clipped, 25'¢e for No. 
3 clipped, 25c for rejected white, and 
23',@24c for mixed. 

Shippers are offering new oats to ar- 
rive at 241¢@27c per bush, as to quality. 

Millfeed—There is a quiet market. In 
bran sales of spring at $11 50 
winter at $12 50@12 75. Middlings range 
from $1225 for spring, up to $15 for 


winter. Mixed feed sells at $13, 
linseed meal at $21 50, and cotton 
seed meal at $22 50 per ton. Red 


dog flour at $18 00. Ground wheat at 
$15 50@$16. 

Hay and Straw—The market is quiet 
for hay, with sales of choice in the range 
of $16 00@$17 per ton, with poor down to 
$12. Rye straw is selling at $20. Oat 
straw at $9 per ton. 

Pork is quiet: Barrel pork, $10 50; 
light, $9 50; lean ends, $12; hams, 9'44@ 
10'sc; fresh ribs, 7c; lard, 5c; pails, 544 
@é6c. 

Lambs are steady, but muttons are in- 
clined to be easy: Lambs, 6's@8'4c for 
good to choice; Brighton and fancy, 8@ 
9\¢c; fair to good, 5@6c; muttons, 5@ 
Te; yearlings, 4@6'%c; veals, 6@8sc; 
fancy, 9@9 ce. 

Christmas 
come in, 


poultry is beginning to 
with promise of a full 
supply. The market is _ steady. 
Western turkeys, 13@l15c; North- 
ern, 15@l1l7c; Western chickens, 9 
@llc; fowls, 8§@9c; Northern chickens, 
12@1l4c; fowls, 10@12c; geese, 10c; 
ducks, 10@15c. 

Butter is certainly easier, with a 
dull demand: Best fresh cream- 
ery, small lots, 23'g@25c; Western cream- 
ery, extra, in round lots, 22@22‘c; firsts, 
16@18c; imitation, 14@16c; factory, 10 
@l3c; northern creamery, 22'4@23c; 
Eastern creamery, extra, 22@22 Ye; 
dairies, 14@18¢. i ae 

Cheese is very steady, with sales at full 
prices: Twins, 11@1114c; singles, 1014 
@lle; sage, 1114@11'sc; jobbing, 1c 
more. Liverpool is quoted at 51s. 

Eggs ars fairly steady at the decline: 
Western early, 15@16c; fall, 18@19¢; 
strictly fresh, 21@22c; Eastern fresh, 25 
@26c; nearby and fancy, 30@40c. 

The apple trade is still dull. Colder 
weather is more favorable but the sup- 
ply is very full: No. 1 Baldwins and 
greenings, 65@$1; No. 2,50@75c; pound 
sweets, $1 25@1 50; Tolman sweets, $1@ 
1 50; kings, $1@150; snows $1@2. Fancy 
and jobbing lots are 50c and $1 more. 

Aroostook hebrons, 43@45c; white 35@ 
40c; rose, 40c; reds, 35@38ec; Virginia 
sweets, $1.25@1 37!¢; Jersey double 
heads, $1.50. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 16, 

APPLES—20c. bu. 

BEANS—Pea beans $1 25; 
Eyes $1 50. 

BuTTER—Ball butter 15@18c. Cream- 
ery 20@25c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10@12'e. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 15 per cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 24c. per dozen. 

FLour—St Louis, $5 50@$6 00; Pa- 
tent, $6 0O@$6 50. 
Grain—Corn 40c; oats 30c; barley 60c, 
Rye 75c. 
Hay—Loose $12@14;’ pressed $16@18. 
STRAW—$5 50@$6.00 
HIDES AND SKINs—Cow hides. 
ox hides, 5c; bulls and stags, 4c. + 
LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 
Larp—Tierce 5c; in tins, 8c; com- 
pound lard, 6c. 
MEAL—Corn, 37!sc; rye, 80c. 
SHORTS—75c per hundred. 
Provistons—Clear salt pork, Tc.; 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 12c; fowls, 10@- 
I2c., turkeys, 16@18c.; veals, 7c; 
round hog, 4c.; mutton, 6@8c; spring 
lamb, 7c; spring chickens, 12 @14c. 
PROoDUCE—Potatoes, new, 45c per bu; 
cabbages, lc. per lb.; beets, new, 30c. 
per bushel; turnips, new, 30c per bush. 


Yellow 


de ; 





PORTLAND MAREET. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 16. 
AppLes—Eating, $1 00@1 25; Evapor- 
ated, 5@6c. per Ib. 

BuTTrER—15@l6c. for choice family; 
creamery, 20@22c. 
Brans—Pea, $1 17@1 20; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 50@1 55. 
CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
1144@l2e; N. Y. Factory, 114@12c. 
FLourn—Superfine, $3 85@$4 00; Spring 
X and XX, $5 00@5 15; Roller Michigan, 
$5 00@5 15; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$5 35@5 65. 
Fish—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, S8@l4c; Mackerel, 
shore, $17 00@19 00. 
Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 35c; oats, 
3lc; cotton seed, car lots, $20 00@21 50: 
cotton seed, bag lots, $23 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $12 00@13 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $13 00@14 00; 
middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 
LaRD—Per tierce, 514@5'gc per Ib.; 
pail, 53; @67¢c. 

Pot sTors—Potatoes, 
sweet, $1 50@z 00. 

PROVISIONS—Fowl, 11@13c.; spring 
chickens, 13@15c. ; turkeys,17@19c; eggs, 
28c; extra beef, $9@9 50; pork backs, $10 
@1v 50; clear, $10 75@11 00; hams, 10'¢ 
(@\1l1c; covered, 11's @12c. 


50c per bush; 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


CuaicaGeo, Dec, 15. 
Cattle—Receipts, 3,500; quiet, steady; 
common to extra steers, $3 40@$5 35; 
stockers and feeders, $2 80@3 85; cows 
and bulls, $1 50@3 75: calves, $3 00@ 


525; Texans at $3 50@4 40. 
Hogs—receipts, 27,000; easy; 10c 
lower; heavy packing and _ ship- 


ping lots at $3 10@35 45; common to 
choice mixed, $3 20@3 45; choice assort- 


ed, $3 35@3 45: light, $3 20@3 45; 
pigs, $2 85(@3 45. 

Sheep—Receipts, 12,000; firm; in 
ferior to choice, $2 25@3 90; lambs, 


$3 25@5 40. 





Life at Washington. 
The inauguration of a President, the 
selection of his Cabinet and the seating 
of a new Congress give especial timeli 


A HEALTH 
BUILDER 


/ 








constructing a buil 


you must begin 
foundation. It is so with 
“L. F.” Atwood’s Bit 


They make stomach an 
gestion right, and thus fur 
good material with which 
build. You will have a 
strong body in which to d\ 
it you use “L, F.” 


35c. a bott'e. Avoid Imitations. 


FOO 0000000000000 000000004, 


“Safer than Steam and less care,’ ¢ 


$ FAIRBANKS Gas & Gasolenes 
MORSE» | \_ENGINES$ 


You can start it in two minutes 





Send for 
4 Catalogue. —S_ F 
>CHAS. J. JAGER CO, 
; 174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
; “Cheaper than either Horse Power or Ste. 
4 aaa ; 

> ALSO THE 

> 
a 


DEMING TRIPLEX POWER PUM! 
For Mills and Factories. 
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- AUCTION SALE. 


Pursuant to a license from the Honors 
Judge of Probate for the County of Ke), 
issued on the 28th day of September 

I shall sell at Public Auction, on Wei: 
the 27th day of January, A. D. 1897 
o’clock in the forenoon, (unless sold befo 
private sale) on the premises. the homes 
farm of John M. Bent, late of Vienna 
ceased, situated about two miles from \ 
and Mt. Vernon villages, and conta 
about 160 acres. ©. M. Tracy, Ad 
Mt. Vernon, Dec. 8, 1896, 3t 


atlarried, 


-In Addison, Nov. 21, Leslie Norton of A 
as ag Miss Maggie Tibbetts of Co! ‘ 





‘alls. 
In Bluehill, Nov, 29, Jeremiah Eat 
Mrs. Naucy E, Webber, both of Blueli! 

In Boston, Mass., Dec.1, Edward A. Spurliy 
of Cranberry Isles, Me., to Miss Annie W 
Whipple of East Douglass, Mass.; 1% 
John W. Griftiths of Boston to Miss Vio 
Dow of Mt. Desert, Me. 

In Bucksport, Dec. 7, Frank C. Kenné 
Miss Emma F. Patterson, both of Bucks) 
In Biddeford, Dec. 2, William A. Ro 
to Miss Mary Neal. 

In Bangor, Dec. 9, Harry L. Parker to Miss 
Lena M. Lowell, both of Bangor. 

In Calais, Dec. 3, William E. MeNeil to Miss 
Teresa O. Hatfield of Calais. 

In Cornish, Noy. Isaac S. Low 
Hiram to Mrs. Etta Spring of East Hiran 

In Columbia Falls, Dec. 5. Daniel W. Hart 
ford to Miss Laura Bb. Worcester, bot 
Columbia Falls. 

In Deering, Dee. 2, 
Bethel to Miss 
Deering. 

In Dixtield, Nov. 22, Andrew J. Lang 
Mrs. Cynthia 8. Moulton, both of Dixtir 

In Fryeburg, Nov. 25, Preston Cha 
of Chatham, N. H., to Miss | I 
Sweden, Me.; Nov. 25, Eben Flint o 
to Miss Jennie Weeks of Conway, N. | 
_In Gray, Dec. 5, John C. Berry to M 
V. Barrows, both of Raymond 

In Gorham, N. H., Nov. 25, Fred A. Me] 
Miss k) 


iM 


or 
2), 


Love 
Kimba 


’ Clinton C, 
Susie Pauline 


aly 
| 
ss G 


of Prince Edward Island to 
Mason of Albany. 

In Hampden, Dec. 8. Herbert J. M: 
Bangor to Miss Nettie M. Swan of Hany 

n Leeds Center, Dec. 1, Howard E | 

of Leeds to Miss Gertrude E. Howie of N 
tield. 

In Monson, Dec. 5, Herbert Pert 
Blanchard to Miss Estelle Russel! of Mor 

_In Milo, Dec. 1, Thomas F. Hodgdon 1 
Katharine G. Maxwell. both of Milo: 1) 
Geo. W. Whitney of Lake View to Miss |! 

M. Fowles of Orneville. 

In Monticello, Nov. 27, Herbert W. Lo 

of Bloomfield, N. B., to Miss Alice M. Wa 

of Monticello; Nov. 25, Joseph M. F. Da 
Presque Isle to Miss Mary Hogan of Monti 

In Malden, Mass., Nov. 25, Thomas FE. Cla 
of Norwooc, Me., to Miss Etta J. Stov: 
Malden. 

In New Portland, Noy. 28, Alton B. W 

of Lexington to Miss Viola Gould of King 
field; Dec. 2, Dr. Herman 8. Spear to Miss 
Emily C. Atwood, both of New Portland 

In North Anson, Dec 2, Raymond Chi 
Miss Lena Pierce, both of Embden; Dec. 7, 
Clarence W. Hall of Bethel to Miss Hattie W 
Holbrook of No, Anson. 

In Norway, Nov. 25, William H. Smith to 
Miss Beatrice Snow; Noy. 25, Rev. Joli A 
Harding to Mrs. Emma T. Young, al! of Nor 
Way. 

In Newburyport, Mass., Nov. 26, Chest 
W. Cottrell of New Haven., Conn., to Mrs 
Sadie N.(Hodgdon) Merrill of Newburyport 
Mass., both formerly of Belfast, Me. 

In North Berwick, Nov. 26, Albert Ernest 
Grant, M. D., to Miss Gertrude May Now: 

In Portland, Dec. 5, Addison B. Hamilton to 
Miss Justine E. Mansfield, both of Chebeas 

In Piru City, Cal., Nov. 26, George W 
Alcock of Piru to Miss Eunie M. Dorman ol 
Fillmore, formerly of Woodland, Me. 


Died. 
In this city, Dee. 10, 


Mrs. 
ningham, aged 83 years. 
In this city, Dec. 11, W. A. Swan, a 
years. 
In Andover, Nov. 30, Mrs. Annie M. Hi 
aged 20 years. 

In Arrowsic, Dec. 10, Mrs. Juliette, 
M McKenney, aged 50 years, 10 mon! 
In Bath, Dee. 7, Mrs. Susie A., © 
Ernest W. Mitchell, aged 44 years, 10 mv 
Dec. 9, Joseph, son of Patrick and \ 
Fitzgerald, aged 5 years; Dee. 7, M 

Greenough, aged 63 years. 

In Bangor, Dec. 8, James Mayville 
89 years,8 months; Dec, 8. Franklin > 
aged 60 years: Dec. 10, Jonn H. Ja 
aged 82 years, 9 months. 

In Brewer, Dec. 6, Edward, son of Mix 
and Hannah Kelly, aged 6 years 





Alexand: 


n_ Brownfield, Nov. 30, James Ma 
aged 34 years. 
In Bowdoin, Nov. 25, Mrs. Abbie, w 


Isaiah Douglass, aged 66 years. 

In Bluehill, Dec. 3, John H. Candagé 
4) years. 

In Deer Isle, Dec. 6, Mrs. Alzina C, !! 
drick, aged 37 years. 

In Deering, Dec. 6, Eliza D. Tabbott, 
59 years, 3 months 

lu East Hiram, Nov.26, Tobias Cole 
72 years 

In East Madison, 
aged 50 years 

In Eliswor:h, Dec. 6, Mrs, Mary, w 
John Greenan, aged 51 years, 3 months: | 
7 Surah E, Haynes, aged 61 yea 


Dec. 2, Walter Gle 


‘es Mrs 
months 
in East Orange, N. J., Dee. 10, Mrs. A! 
Babcock, wife of George Starrett, la 
Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly of Augusta, M 


In Farmington, Dee. 2, Chas. s 
aged 35 years, 4 months; Dec. 6, Wa 
laylor, aged 28 years, ¥ months 

In Foxcroft, Nov. 28. Mrs. Lucy A., 
Kittredge Thomas, aged 30 years 

In Hampden, Dec. 6, Mrs. Osena 5 
aged S1 years, 6 months 

in Harrington. Dec. 1, Miss Lelia, da 
of Howard Small, aged 14 years 






n Jay. WOV 
South Portland 
n ings M 


Mrs. Mary B. 5 
1a] years, 2.mont 
Whitefield, I 


Hate hh, meget 






Shizabeth, wite of Lsaa 





ness to the remarkable series of articles 


Secretary 
Wilson, Attorney-General Harmon, Sen 
ator Lodge and Speaker Reed, to be 
i897. This series of articles 
for 1897 show that now, on the eve of its 
seventy-first birthday, the Companion is 
as wideawake and as progressive as 
ever. 
had free by addressing The Youth's 
Companion, 205 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 





The First National Bank of Holidays- 
burg, Pa, was compelled to suspend 
business Monday morning owing toa 
heavy run made by its depositors. 





eumatism is caused by lactic acid in 
e blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla neutra- 





@n various phases of the government by 
Herbert, Postmaster-General | 


printed in the Youth's Companion during | 
and the! 
many other brilliant features promised | Say ees 


An Illustrated Prospectus may be | 


| B. Morrill, widow of the late Wm 
Gray, aged ” yemrs ; 

| aged 73 yea 

| years, 8 months; 





lizes the acid and cures rheumatism. 


In Levant, Dec. 1, Almira Burnett 
years, & mon. ls 

In Mile, Dec . Wem Ww ’ 
Dec. 3, Caleb, only son of Dr. L. C. Fe 
IS years 

In North Sedewick, Dec. 6, David 
aged 65 years 

In Pittston, Dec . Wm. L., so 
Church, aged 4 dys 

lu Peaks Island, Dee. 5, Flossie I 
ter of C. Fred and Ida L. Trott, aged 4 


months 
1, Capt. John H. Co 
aged 64 years, 6 months 

In Portland, Dec. 5, Mrs. Sarah M.. 
Samue! Rowe, aged 42 years, 4 months 
4, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Charlies Millike: 
69 years, 5 months; Dee 5, Mr. Daniel G 
aged 76 years, 8 months; Dec. 6, ¥ 
Jec. 7 
Dec. 6, Mary - 
Maine General Hosp! 
Frank Pratt of Skowhegan, aged 47 yea 
months. : 

In Parkman, Nov. 31, William Allen. 
91 years, 9 months. ab 
mM I Point, Nov. 27, Mrs. Harriet 4° 

tt, aged 62 years. : ” 

In Ramfor y , Nov. 21, Miss Dor 


35 


ged 


BY ott, eged 18 ears. Bees 0..onls doush- 
n Skowhegan, . 4, Ekina C., dau 
ter of Edward F. and Minnie E. (Crowe! 


Green, aged 19 months. 
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a 

Anxiety grows on the part of holder 
over the conditions of the apple marke 
as the season advances, 





A combine of Western packers ha 
formed a company to mine the salt usec 
in their business. Why not combine t 
grow the cattle they slaughter. 





“Learn to do the work that pays, anc 


let the rest alone!’ That's a good farn 


axiom, Brother Thing, and it would be 


well if more farmers would heed it. 





The average yield of winter wheat as 
given in the bulletin of the Kansas board 
of agriculture is eight and a half bushels 


to the acre for the State. Any Mains 
boys want to go out there and try their 
hand at growing wheat? 





Dr. Russell, in his paper at the Skow- 
hegan dairy meeting, said the only cow 
we had any use for is the artificial milk 
producer. 
Massachusetts agricultural college went 
to the Dakota plains to get their stock? 





They are building over the quarters for 
the cows atthe college barn at Orono, 
With the number of times these have 
been changed they ought to be able to 
find which is best. A fresh stock of 
cows is to be putin for furnishing milk 
for the dairy school which is to open the 
first of January. 





Hon. N. J. Bachelder, Master of the 
New Hampshire State Grange, and Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
is to install the officers of Turner 
Grange, Saturday, January 16,1897. The 
installation will take place at 10.30 in 
the forenoon. Address at one o'clock in 
the afternoon. 





The New England Farmer coming 
fresh out of the one country meeting of 
their board of agriculture for the year, 
attended by about a hundred and fifty of 
the wealthiest gentleman farmers of the 
State solicitously inquires what can be 
done to bring boards of agriculture in 
closer touch with the rank and file of 
the farmers? Get down where the “rank 
file’ are, Bro. Whitaker. It does 
not answer to soar in a mythical realm of 
science and capital. The work must go 
down among the farmers. 


and 





AUGUSTA TO THE STATE GRANGE. 


Now that the occasion is over. every 
member of the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry at Augusta, at the session of the 
State Grange, can but feel that the city 
of Augusta and her people earned to 
themselves great credit for the honors 
shown to their guests during their stay 
in the city. Nothing like it before has 
ever been their fortune since the intro- 
duction of the order into our State. A 
“welcome” was everywhere seen and 
met. The freedom of the city was cor- 
dially tendered by its Mayor, the new 
and elegant City Hall, with all its ap- 
pointments, warmed and lighted through 
out, was furnished for use free of cost, 
merchants and business houses on the 
Street decorated in honor to the occasion, 
the hotels cared for their swarms of 
guests in the most attentive manner, and 
dispensed comfort in such measure as to 
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hot only satisfy but greatly please every 
one on their hands. Capital Grange, 
small in numbers, but broad enough in 
their comprehension of courtesies due, | 
embellished the occasion throughout 
with those thoughtful and kindly atten- 
ions which anticipated everything that | 
could be done for the pleasure of their 
Visitors. To Bros. C. F. Fletcher, Mas 
ter, and G. M, Twitchell of the Farmer 
Lecturer, with their associates, the visi- 
tors were under obligations they will not 
Seon forget, and which were entirely io 
comport with the precepts of the order 
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